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Sold Everywhere, in Packets only. 


IN FINE PoWDER 


A NATIONAL DRINK REFORM. 


o™ and our workhouses are filled with people ruined through drink. Our Judges attribute the 
of the crimes co. amitted to the same cause, and our people are now thoroughly convinced that some 
radical cure must be found to reduce this national failing. 


A great temperance wave is passing over the country, but the rock which so far has stoppe.t its progress was the 


entire absence of a really good non-alcoholic Leverage. How are the people to do without Uquor, when no proper 
non-sloohalte substitute offers prope 


Li barter J bappy lot to remove this greit stumbling-block in the ress of temperance, and t» discover a 
souad ite fur aleoholic bever. . Thies lea statement to make. I, huwever, make it without fer of 
peg Sree ae Thave the unimperchabdle t-stimony of thousands to back me up; and [ have not only discovered 
the ik, but I have also built a largs brewery capable of producing 150,000 bottles per day of this new national 


The editor of the Lanc-t thought the sudject of my discovery of sufficient kes postanne to warrant the sending of 


oe ene | analytical commissio : tu my brewery. The report of this commission (Lancet, 2let May, 1892) winds up as Supplies a Dail Luxur —Dainties in Endless Variety— 


“ Kops Ale affords an excellent and sitisfying drink in hot weather, and while It contains all the tonto an4 The Choicest Dishes and Richest Custard. 
refreshing qualities of beer, it can never be accused of stealing a march upon the mental faculties. It keope well, 
as our 


examination of samples exme months old shows. he public, and especially the tretotal public, may 

ee Kope Als with confideuce, it contains nothing that is injariou:, but 4 oa the contrary a salutary IN©® EGGS REOQOU TIRED, 

ant pal ponessing distinct tonto and stimulatiag properties by virtue of the choice ingredients whicls 
form the basis of ite prep B Fall copies of this report ona be obtained from me free. 


are etrongest porters; two great men—who, unfortunately, are no among ue—Cardiaal 
ed ae. Spurgeon, gave me their aid, the latter using Kove Ale at his own trvie, and It is only 
to read the reports about my =r in the Caristian World, the P.erdyterian, and others, to obtain a 
reflex of the eptuion of the ; aud I have even suceseded in convincing the most ual:kely community—viz. 
ie mere in Ale as a thirst quencher and for training perposes than {n alcoholic 

\iquer (vide Sportemsn, Sporting Life, Man of the World, Cycling, C. T. C. Monthly Gaze:ta, Field, Footdall, &c.). 

For farmers and farm labourers my uction is equally valuable (vide Parmer and Stoct-Hreeder), and to the 
working man the new-comer has proved a true blessing. e Working Mea's Union have awanted maa gold metal, 
sod in immedtate neighbourhood the Iavouring classes to-day epent their money cheerfully oo Kops in prefer- = 
ence to Hquors. : as i yas 

Thus | gow results have been achieved, and wn pave only plea ina small -clrale, and Yicbdyte Lossy Theta Tene a : eat a 
Millions of people in Bnglani who have never hea: ops Ale. can now conclusivaly prove that Kops Ale ft Plaster ‘ 16 following tsoneout ofthe many m ved: 
haa the right to be called a national drink reforiner, and I now call upon every right-minded man to help meio fae day eer ant races nee Sel j "London Hosyital, Whitechapel Bead. 
the greas work which I have undertaken. | 


‘Gentlemen, —Please eend me another box of 
orns and Bunions. It fe ee ally useful for reduc n, 
The true way out of Darkest England is a reduction in the drink trafic. It will empty our prisons, it will |] KSLARGKD GRBAT TOB JOIN '3, which 6» spoil the C.1n Plast «r, ag I must. say that I have been wonderfully 


jefited by it. I had saffered for yews with painful 

reduce eur , and prevent much of the misery and crime which now prevails. Let the people of Engtand | symmetry of otherwise beantifi (eet. Thousands have ben : 

know that need drink alc holla beverages n> more, as a drink has now been invented which will be equally } been curnJ, eome of whom bad suffered for fifty years punieaeen tbe great tre jokate, bab for st ras batoce 

acceptable to and will p-oduce no foul effects. without being able to get relief froin any other remedy. | = pad beam ah ar Plaster 18 patsy Lm Me fe meats 
Let the publican know that he can now eell a drink which will give him as much profit as beer, be equally | A trial of a small box is earnestly solicited, as immediate Ls yo qatte free from 


Rllet agus + can walk comfortably,and wear my usual bots and 
acceptable to his customer, and will not ruin the consumer. : T can also aprak very highly of your Anotyne 
Let these facts he proclaimed throughout the length and breadth of the land, and we shall so. hear no more of BOXES, le. 1}4., BY ALL CHEMISTS. Lane for allaying, che iaaneonarioes ot ph 
drune : ons. —Yours truly, “M.A. Ransom, 
runkenness and crime H, LOWEMFELD. FRBE FOR 14 STAMPS BY THB PROPRIETORS, | To Mesers. Beetham & Son.” 
Kops Brewery, Fulham, London, Muy 30:h, 1992. M. BEETHAM & SON, CHEMISTS, CHELTENHAM. 
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A WARRING. wivcsar ter sorting vulva, ant'the geccive ein only be 
odtained direct from The Warebouse. 


Joum NOBLE gaarantecs the prompt despateh and safe delivery of all parcels ; he also undertakes 
to refand cash if any goods are not ac Gescribed or fall to give perfect satisfaction, thus there ts 
absolutely no risk to the purehacer. 
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design, finish, 


Condy’s Fluid has proved itself of great strength. 
ess, an’ 


TIRED FEET. m om 
BURNING FEET. | Serarertice ant 

TENDER FEET. i er 
PERSPIRING FEET, J | rena, Fluid in the foot bath ¢ 


£10 for information oWbYs FLU of acne seas: imitations 
args Books, containtng fall Remedial, rat r8 tm [EgUlt GUAR YQUARAN RANTEED, i2 "ia MONTHS WA WAR: 
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THE TASTE FOR BLOOD. 


F:vz thousand years “go a 8a stood 
groen margin of a flood 
That laved a shore where ages thence should stand 
The foremost City of a ae a land, 
The island-centre of o lm whose sway 
Men should confess wherever shone the day. 
He stood, half brute, half man, and snuffod the air 
As other brutes do when they quit their lair 
To seek the victims that pele Sheetooe, 
And on the air he snuffed the tt of blood. 
With quivering nostril and distended eye 
He stood and listened till came floating by 
A sound of distant strifo that louder grew 
With every pulsco-beat, till came crashing through 
The sidewerl yielding brush a yelling crowd 
In fight oo-mingled—swart-skinned, narrow-browed, 
And heavy-jawed, with tangle teeth that dripped 
new-drawn m throats that they had 


tiger, instant sprang 
a yell of joy that rang 
Above the strife upon the nearest foe— 
So sweet was blood ton thonsand years ago! 
re. the centuries flit by, 

ugh time into eternity. 
e shore 


ped. 
Le springs s hup 


: a 
Of “ Murder !” ieee ts the murky sky, 
And voices shrill or hoarse the cry repeat 


. And bear it on from echoing street to street. 
“Titec Ulin aun shone Guat tos 


yy may read who run 
And that foul word stares huge from every one. 


* LLagives " pour forth in never ending flood, 
And all the a reeks with the taint of blood, 
And i A 

onder a woman, and her babe lie slain— 


Two amongst millions! And the-lust of gain 
Panders to last of blood, and thousands buy 


. The unclean things that they with eager eye 


May read and gloat o'er every horror told 
In lideous detail. 

Then, the “Specials ” sold, 
Next morning s the story far and wide, 
And millions read, and drink the inky tide 
Which keeps its blood-taint for the savage tasto 
That all the changing yoars have not effaced— 


. Bo still the sa grins when blood doth flow 
Much as he did ten thousand years ago. 
sae a ee 


ANIMALS WITH HUMAN YOICES, 


A srgcizs of crow in India has a noto which exactly 
resembles the human voice in loud laughing. 

The laughing jackass, when warning his feathered 
mates that day-break is at hand, utters a cry resembling 
a group of boys shouting, whooping and laughing in a 
wilt chorus. 

The nightjar has a cry like one lamenting in dis- 
tress, 

Among birds that have the power of imitation the 
parrot is the best; but, as a matter of fact, ite voice is 
decidedly inferior to that of the mynah, a species of star- 
ling. Curiously enough, the male bird speaks in a high, 
clear tone, like that of a child, while the female has a 
graff voice. 

Another bird, the morepork of Australia, is frequently 
heard vehemently demanding more pork, in a cloar, 
stentorian voice. : 

The whip-poor-will aleo demands his punishment in a 
distinct imitation of the human voice, and the command 
of the guines fowl to come back could easily be mistaken 
for a human voice. 

Coming to quadru the cries of none approach 
more closely that of the human voice than those of seals 
when lamenting the loss or capture of their young. 
prabed of a wounded hare resembles that of a child 
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THE DIFFICULTIES OF FLYING. 


Maxy birds, particularly swallows, are unable to fly 
when the air is quite still. When @ bird is on the 
ground it is a matter of no small difficulty for it to raise 
iteelf, and it is always at the of the wind. Which- 
ever direction the wind blows the bird flies against it, 
by springing in the air and opening the wings. 

this means it is lifted up. If the wind is very 
light the bird has to fly for some time against it in order 
to got up its speed. It is for this reason that most 
Lirls choose the tops of high trees in which to build 
their nests. Few birds fly with the » for if bony 
did they could have no check upon eft weer an 
would be often carried far Berens their tion by 
ite force. 


2. 


AN INTERESTING BUSINESS. 


A BARRISTER, trying to serve his client by throwing 
suspicion on a witness in 8 case, in the course of cross- 
examination, said : 

“You have admitted that you were at the prisoner's 
house every night during this time ?” 

“Yos, sir,” replied the witness. 

“Were you and he interested in any business 
together ?” 

“Yes,” answered the man, unhesitatingly ; “ yes.” 

“Ah! Now, will pe be good enough to tell us how and 
to what extent, and what the nature of this business in 
which you and he were interested?” 

“ Well, I have no objection to telling,” wus the reply, 
“TI was courting his daughter.” 


——————————— 
A LADIES’ SMOKING CONTEST. 


Tue wild recklessness and extravagance of George the 
Fourth have become proverbial in history. During one 
of his carouses shortly after his coronation, he, in a semi- 
intoxicated state, commanded that six of the palace 
chambermaids be brought before him. The order was 
obeyed, whereupon the king, turning to his associates, 
asked them to make wagers upon the ladies as to which 
one would smoke the most cigars in half-an-hour. 

Upon hearing what was e 1 of them, two or 
threé uf the maids endeavoured to beat a hasty retreat 
from ‘he royal presence, but were prevented from doing 
so by the attendants. 'A box of mild a were pro- 
duced, and each chambermaid bidden light and smoke 
one. 

The ludicrous manner in which most of them attempted 
to light the weeds caused the most boisterous merriment 
ann the courtiers, in which the monarch heartily 
joined. With the exception of one maid the rest tried 
to light their cigars without first cutting off the end. 

Only one succeeded in struggling ough a whole 
cigar, but she had to be removed in a ona state, 
The others refused to smoke more then half of theirs, 
to the great annoyance of the king and his courtiers. 


a 
THE PEARL DIVER’S FOE, 


A Great danger constantly menaces the diver for 
pearls, Wherever the oyster grows there also thrives 
the giant tridachna, a monstrous bivalve, whose shell is 
from four to six feet in length, firmly anchored to the 
bottom. ; 

It lies with ite scallopped sholls dene foot or more 
apart. Immediatel snything touches it the shells snap 
together, and once these large shells are closed not a dozen 
men out of water could get them apart, far less the singlo 
diver, fifteen fathoms deep, who may have dropped into 
the capacious mouth or have carelessly put his hand 
within its shells while ing in the gloom. 

If such a fate befall a diver there is only one thing 
for him to do, and that is to amputato himself from the 
enormous mollusc and rise to the surface, fainting and 
mangled. Most men will fight anything, from a 
lion to a panther, on land, but they haven’t the courage 
to run against a bivalve under ninety feet of water, and 
stund tho chance of those yawning shells closing in on 
an arm or a leg and crushing the bones to splinters. 

If the monstrous mollusc should close down and catch 
the diver’s head, of courso he would never know what 
killed him. 


A LITTLE pohtiey when out Lad alec a basket 
carriage, said, “ , Mamma, ev: ides out in their 
clothes-baskets herd” eae 

——g=——__ 


Wicxars: “I don't believe there is much difference 
between genius and insanity.” 

Vickars: “Oh, yes there is; a heap. The lunatic is sure 
of his board and clothes.” 


—go—__ 
Nor long ago a parish schoolmaster, from mere curiosit 
put tho question to his echolare—-" What ie nothing F", 


A pauso ensued, until an urchin, whose proclivities for 
turning a penny were well known among his school- 
fellows, Et and replied: “It's when a man asks you 
tae haud his horse just says, ‘Thank you.’” i 

ss fee ; 

(tebe ot ome mate pas sweet plum cake“ 

i ors le C) t 
Baha eee 

ing hey for t ofa ! 
are gang Ten ay ot, 

i ‘or ife at wn door! 

He ate the cake at the set of sun ) 
(Sing hey for the hearse with plumelets four !) 


—_—_»go-—___ 


Pe sla “What is the meaning of ‘reciprocity,’ 
Will: “It means an exchange, in which neither party 
has the advantage ; as, for instance, if you were to give 
me a kiss (like this), I would be obliged to give you one 
in return (like this). See?” 
Millicent : “ Yes, how lovely! but, Will, I don’t see how 
those political people can be so interested in it.” 
ce 


Sap indeed would it be if our jodie were venal, but 
sadder still is it to contemplate that the Prime Minister 
of the realm is to be bought. Aman of his high standing 
should be above corruption; there is no excuse for 
want of integrity. The accusation must unfortunately 
be consid only too true, and Britain will blush for 
her great men when there can be read in the public 
prints such an unblushing announcement as this: 
“ Bociable Premier for sale, nearly new.” 


———— 


Suortiy after the commencement of the summer a 
young undergrad. called at the lodgi of a fellow 
student, whom he found absorbed in a most extra- 
ordinary operation. He had hung his winter overcoat 
or reefer on a nail, and, after covering it with a thick 
layer of soap-lather, began to shave it with his razor. 

“ What on earth are you doing there P” inquired the 
astonished visitor. 

Without looking up from his work, the other replied : 
“ Being at this moment quite destitute of the ready, I 
am compelled to resort to this method of procuring 1 
dust-coat for the summer months.” 

“ And when the winter comes you will have to do with- 
out s warm top-coat ’” 

“You old rhinoceros,” contemptuously sneered the 
impecunious one, “I shall apply some of Klettenwurzel's 
pomatum, and it will fetch the nap on aguin in less than 
no time. 


CAN YOU SPELL? 


We are setting aside weekly 80 half-crowns (£10 sterling), 
and shall forward one of these to the first reader who points 
out a spelling mistake in Pearson's Weekly, and to every 
twentieth afterwards until the eighty half-crowns have been 
disposed of. This plan is adopted in order that readers resi- 
dent in all parts of the country msy have an equal chance of 
eee teys 

Any spe! in any part of the readin 
matter or eiterdearaeete el count. Atenas to cain 
these prizes should be sent with the envelopes marked 
SrELLIva. No reader may send more than one attempt. 

letters will not count. 

y readers have asked whether they may have pencii- 
cases instead of half-crowns if they win. This will cost us 
more, but we shall be glad to do it for those who like. Com- 
petitors who want pencil-cases should write PENCIL-CASE 
below their attempt. 


” 
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Oxs sultry afternoon 
Empire, Victor St. Pierre | 


a And such, trhly, was the case the Vicamté:de 
an Brionne. He was one of the few of the old noblesge: ' 
who had weathered the storm of the Revolution without and - pair compromise - 
either exile or con DOSK.+ OT ak le the matter, Matante? wy little bit of gossip 


suffering fiscation. 
sight that the rest of his class he 
from the firet tremors of the social earthquake, and 


li seems to affect you somewhat strangely. Are you not 
turned all his available ions into 
; in good gold placaa be hod! buried in different 


well?” es 
! Merey! ‘I eee you know all. Yes, I know 


i that ve been telling ‘our stery and mine, and that 
§ tho garden of his’ ch&teau on the woody heights above t you;baye been tesung ¥ n 

% ; have comé here ¢6 und it. f know, too, that by the 
\it-de LArche onthe banks of the Seine. Aa of the world your venge is just. But et fall 


‘Nhen the storm burst it found. him an. epgnlnny and deéperate purposea, ; 
poor man with little or nothing to lose. Then by means i lamocapirepge ak: fg Settles i than he is. I swear to 


ad retains its 


of a combination of 6 esa.and ing, not..un- ) hers. 

mixed with genuine ability for statecraft, he had threaded @ quick flush suoc 

his way, in safety through the maze of warring factions | rewarded his, acrutiny. Had be not | 

until the whiff of 7 bagal ended the , of | them they would have escaped 

Terror and comune 4 beginning of that of the {would aleo the quick nervous glance 

First Consul. oe Serene .on the mantel bn be hegee 
: The, of rule oan Bripnne as.usual on the jced.all and went on :—“ The 

winning side, and N : purple at belie, and will detain 

the Tuileries. ane of first of the old noblesse to do ry comeing mig 
\ him ho: the man who hed plotted with the} .“ Why should I be pressed for 

Girgndists and shaken hands with Sea othing to do, and I am charmed , ‘ 
‘In a few weeks, Citizen Hondon bloasamed out into | help me to pass an evening which bade fair to be a some- ven. On you justice 
¢ the Vicomte de Brionne, the buried wealth was dug up, | what dull one here in this great chfteau all alone. never rise ; nor shall 
i. and the doubtful past discreetly interred in its | 


Ww. 
pra: ith your . -Lamall attention for it.” your lover see, it 
‘s Then at fifty-five he.married a well-dowered and beauti- RSE Tite Teoovened er self-possession now, and | cunning. Now go 
-_ ful girl of twenty, and retired to his recovered estates | not evan bg, in the light of his complete knowledge of | becomes the ps pelle It 
with @ tien and s departmental, office tp enjoy at { her intended guilt, conld now detect a sign of it in her | lover was here. I go and k 
his leisure the fruite of hig successful voice or mahher. ’ j all dua exe i 
All that he had echemed and plotted for was his. His|. As she spoke the wine was brought in. When the | him of the intpossijbility of your paging the 
title and estates restored, his fortune not preserved | éervant- left, the’ room, De Brionne went round | 80 saying, without another loek a j 
but nearly doubled, and the future of his house—eh | | behind his wife's chair to the sideboard, and poured ont | wife lying ‘prostrate there op the floor, De Brionne 
that was ajl there was now to be worked and striven for, | two hgh aa eb ieee geen to Madame with a | turned on his heel and walked out of the room. 
and that had been blasted in the very hour of his com- court Ww e Terror had not effaced,| Out in the garden:he paused for a moment and drew 
pletest triumph over Faté. ~ saying as he did so :— a long Grey breath ; but it brought but little relief to his 
This was the bitter, almost unendurable. thosighs that | “As this is our last meeting for some time, I hope ee labouring The 
made him clench his strong nervous hand over fatal | will not refuse to do me the honour of drinking a presage of coming storm, and the black heavens seemed 
paper ‘that it. and knit his ‘broad black | of wine with me, while I tell you the little story of which | to be shut down upon the wooded hill-tops, where not a 


scrap of 

fringed brows unti} they met qver the that | I spoke just now.” leaf or grase-blade stirred ih the breathless stillness. 

rolled an Hag opie er owe. pari Semel gabe ng Fee tall the tate lady found the dainty little glass of | From the terrace where he stood ‘to the ruins of the 
“ Away wi in!” he snarled through his clenched | strong old wine very much to her taste then, for the | old chéteau ‘was ebout fdur himdred yards along the side 

_@eth,.as he rose from. his f ta | strain of this thet hed such a grim tragedy lurk- of the hill. As he descended the steps from the terrace 


_for the 
308 do the room, “there is elgo | i ind if: to te]l upon her. nerves. . Sho | the ti uarters chimed from the clock in the town 
fer af aoe them both. First ‘her ; “hin wo the gat wih ry ; yond ce thanks, and half | below, he qwickened his pace, muttering as he 
Sova on th 


There is no other way. “They have dishonoured my | em ere she took it from her lips. As she set it | went :— 
house. and. destroyed all the fruits of the: labours on the table beside her she made a little grimace apd | “‘ Allowing for a Idvet’s impstience, he is probably 
and that I have endured to: preserve it.jssid: © : ' | waiting there now. It will be as well to get the affair 
Nom de Dieu! was it for this that I mixed with the| “That is not a very good bottle, I'm afraid. There | over before the stotm treaks. Fencing in t e wet is too 
canaille of the Terror and served on the jury of that | seems to be a:bitter taste about it. Do you notice it?” | uncertain for such an otcasion as this. 
butcher Tinville? For thie—to be fooled and die-| ‘Your ae (op Hod olen must be more delicate than| When he got to the end'of the wood-path, there was 
honoured at the very moment when the broad road to | mine. J find nothing wrong with tho wine.” just enough light for him to,see something moving about 
honour lies open before me! No, the name of de| “Well, hapsitwas only my fancy,” said the Vicomtesse, | in the square | marked out by the four lines of 
Brionne must be kept clean xow, whatever the oa ye leaning in her chair, “and now for your story. | broken walls. ithout a word De Brionne strode into 
citizen Houdon tramped through to preserve it; to | You will not make it very long, will you, for I haye had | the enclosure and struck the stranger smartly across the 
do that there is only one way. _|a touch of neuralgia to-day, and I should like to be in | face with his glove. The next instant there were two 
“T would that I could doubt it, for she has had all the { bed by half-past nine if I can. You see, it is just nine | dull gleams ‘of light as the two swords leapt out 
love that I could give to any human, being; my ae now. of their scabbards. Before they crossed De Brionno 
proof js too clear. De Valette knows me well, and « ¥ will enswer for it that you shall be sound enough | said :— 
would not devote his own son to my certain vengeance | asleep by ten at latest, so far as I am concerned,” replied | _“ Were you not the son of a gentleman, I would have 
i her husband, as she spoke the meaning of that | shot you down like the dog that you are, Ralf de 
half-hour’s grace before ten o'clock. Thon, leaning back | Valette. As it is, I will go through the form of allowing 
ing his eyes on sig fair false face | you to defend yourself as far as you can. Quick—en 
story, while sha too lay batk and | garde! comtesse is already waitiig you in the 
i ted indifference. next world.” 


Elbeuf, and thence by coach to Harfleur where well- | nobility of France who not fled before the storm of | silence, De Valette sprang forward, and the two thin 
bribed smuggler ship them for E Yes,.8 {the Revolution found himself, on the establishment of | blades met with « sharp click, striking sperks from each 
cht Ee and noteo hard to carry out if the scoundre)’s | the Einpire, restored, by a combination of good luck and | other in the eléctric atmosphere-as they did so. 

ther not played the le ire pea a Te eee one estates which his ancestors had} More like shadows than men, the two moved round 


friond ; but as it is I don’t thi eretions.under the.old monarchy. each other in silence, thrusting and guarding rather by 
trip will be taken to-night.” - ; : 4 his‘ présént ‘Majesty was invested with the | touch and instinct than by sight. ” Wounds were given 
- be — tgs o 2 had been jerked », the ce which a man. I pee gem of | and taken, bai these "a no sound save the click and 
out in sho onate sentences accompanied @ years i t t and gli al h 
gastures which boded but ill for the objects of ie wre the gna wei | oe D Perdsmoecioutad wm titee aiaee: 


and the wealth that he had managed | other. No advan wae ‘gained on -either side, and it 
tho Vicomte summoned a servant and ordered his horse | to the wreck of the nation’s f es | seemed as though the rapes dul in the dark wight go 
; postion “ on till one or fainted fram léss of blood 


' co be in readiness for him at eight o'clock. j 
Suddenly the surcharged clouds above them burst with 


ice fae ail th ren ma fed pater ‘oresight and reslised 

almost dark, for all the oon huge blue- louds | f t an ‘ his ambition, and all that now|a roar that shook the ground beneath their feet, and 
had been gathering round the horizon, and now they} remained for him to do was to contract a suitable | from right over théirhesda a jogged stream of steel-blue 
completely covered the sky. ; ; . that he might perpetuate the ancient line whose | fire leapt from the heavens to earth. For an instant 
_ The eld major-domo was s to see him stride | name he had preserved and whose fortunes he had | the two men stood facing each other, rigid and living in 
into the entrance-hall when the door was opened, for he | restored. the blinding light, their crossed swords aflame from point 
was not expected home until after his next visit to Paris.) “In ‘this undertaking, too, fortune seemed to smile | to hilt—then, as the darkness closed over them again, 
Indeed, Madame had given the household’ to under- | upon him, and ere long he wedded one of the fairest stumbled forward and lay lifeless beside each other 
stand that he would even then be on his way to the ters of France. He did this not knowing that the | under the quick rush of the deluge that followed the 

capital, : , of his choice had a lover already, one w lack | first flash of the storm. 
answer to the old man’s deferential expressions of | of fortune was atoned for, in her eyes at least, by youth,| In the deep bay of a window of the chateau looking 
he only laughed and said— 8 handsome n, and a pleasing e. towards the ruins, the’ would-be faithless wife crouched 
6 Jaeques? Did you think your master so un-| “ At firet la Vicotatesse, as we will call her for | and watched with fast dimming eyes for the signal spark 
gallant that he would ppc for a month or more | the present, seemed to be too much impressed with the | of light from the lover whom she would now never mect 
without taking leave such: a wife as Madame La | sanctity of the marriage ‘vow to give the cli test | on this side the grave. The sign came, but from heaven. 
Vicomtesse? Fie, man, fie! No, I shall rest here to-night, | encouragement te the insidious advances of her former | and in the sudden glare she saw the two men with crossed 
, and to-morrow go on to Paris, if the Fates so please. | lover, but as time went on this influence weakened, and | swords aflame. With 8 low gasping cry she slid from the 
Where is Madame? No! Noneed toannounce me. I] as it weakened the-importunities of the lover grew to be | window-seat and fell prone and pedll upon the polished 
will give her a pleasant surprise. - So, she is in the | both more daring and more Jeniently looked upon. floor. 


— ee. ee, ef oe “ 
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, a Fi iE ee, 
Pi KRSON'S 5 mah ty 
OC SEYZARD IN A MELON in a Deyoushire man by wearing 7 
6 a man by w a taining a toa 
Bh cena ee as 
time h : " ia poison their arrows with a 
On soning { poche he Cy as ll el aa 7 Poe eae the chial ingvedinat ot which ts nsecrstion found 


it 

nei of the brown lizard embedded in the 
r] of the melon. The intruder was about six 

inches long, and was instantly handed to a naturalist. 
This gentleman states that tho young animal must 
hatched from the egg, an ert the ovary of the 
re, ming fet flteetbee a: with 
the growth of the fruit, and that it had probably lived in 
the melon for about two or three ‘months, deriving 
pd gee by suction, until killed by the hardening of the 

rind and the consequent exclusion of air. 


wel 
REMARKABL® STONE=THROWING. 


Tus old saying that “Practice makes perfect” must 
be taken with a grain of allowance. Perfection is a rare 
commodity ; but one meets here and there, even in the 
most unexpected places, men who have attained to 
astonishing proficiency in some one thing to which they 
have devoted themselves. 

A man died recently in Pennsylvania who was mentally 
deficient, but a giant physi , and who could throw 
stones with an aim as unerring as that of the most skilfal 
handler of the rifle. He had a large leather pouch 
attached to one side of his coat, in which he always 
carried a good supply of carefully selected missiles. 
With these he no small quantity of game—grouse, 
qoail, rabbits, and squirrels. 

He could kill a bird on the wing, or a rabbit at full 
8 almost as easily as at rest. favourite method of 

laying his skill was to set up a ecythe-blade, edge 
toward him, and at a distance of one hundred feet let 
him cut apples in halves by throwing them inst the 
edge of the blade. He could almost exactly halve two 
out of every three apples he threw. 


a 
A SECOND DELUGE. 


A PROPERLY qualified pilot knows the bottom of the sea 
aimoet as thoroughly as the visible shores of it. The 
soundings which he ante from his deep-sea lead, and the 
sand or grit, the mud or gravel, which the grease armin 
it brings at each cast, enables him to declare the 
position of his craft, even in the thickest weather. 

There is a'stey told of an old skipper sailing from 
Tierpodl, upon whom a merry trick was played, some- 
body having brought on board soil from his native place, 
and having put it upon the arming of the deep-sea lead, 


which the skipper had ordered to be “hove” one night | 


while sailing up the shallows of the coast. 

The old captain, who was lying in his cabin bunk, gazed 
upon the sample for some time in silence, rubbed his 
eyes, gazed again and again, and then exclaimed : 

“ By thunder, put the ship about ; there’s been another 
deluge, and we're right over the parson’s garden at my 
aunt's village.” + 

Seren 


ABOUT FROGS AND TOADS, 
We all know, in the first place, that frogs are edible ; 
they are eaten all the world over, and especially in 
France and in French colonies. But it may not be so 
well known that New. Zealand certain frogs also 
furnish natives with drink, or at least they indicate 
where drink is to be found. Drought sometimes lasts 


there for many months at a time, yet when a shower 


comes, the water-hollows suddenly swarm with living 


mystery was explained to a traveller who was 
once in bitter need of water. A native lad, learning of 
his distress began to examine the dry surface of the 
water holes, and finally detected and followed an 
indistinct trail left on what had once been mud, until it 
ceased in the shade of a small bush. He then Pouen to 
dig with a sharp stick, and in a short time turned out a 
ball of clay about eight inches in diameter, quite dry 
oatade, which, when broken, disclosed a frog shut up in 
its cavity, which contained besides more than half-a-pint 
of clear, cool water. 

Toads and frogs were considered as indispensable to the 
outfit of an old-time medical practitioner, and are still 
80 ded in Oriental countries. In Sir Walter 
Raleigh's day an ointment of toads’ fat was supposed to 
give immense muscular strength,if applied td the body 
at the conjunction of certain favourable planets. In the 
era of Sir Thomas Browne, say 1650, a cubic inch of dried 
tond, worn round the neck, was believed to be an infal- 
" _.e antidote against many maladies, bodily and mental ; 
and a powdered toad swallowed in spoonfuls formed an 
irresistible love-philter. ; . 

But we need not go so far back. To-day in China the 
common medicines include dried toads and frogs. In 
Gambia the natives bind a toad against each temple, to 
cure sunstroke ; and newspapers <lescribed only a few 

ago how a rsuin Wales forced young frogs alive 


. down the th~vat of his child as a remedy for thrush. 


Another :vcent cause was the alleged curing of kcrofula 


use something of the kind to 
change the colours of feathers and adapt them to gaudy 
designs ‘in their famous leather-work. It is popular 
belief in New ere that the fingers of a person 
handling a toad be poisoned ; and I used to be told 
that it was in that way boys used to 
their hands. a whole essay might be written 
ae the fancies, s itions and fetishistic notions 
w ck a seg , frogs, efts, turtles and reptiles 
generally. 

_ Let us leave these fables for more modern illustra- 


tions. 

Toads and frogs are servicable to mankind as devourers 
of the insects that plague them. A tosd domiciled 
grin Oe a them of aoe and a newt in 
8 fernery is said to keep down green flies. 

Frogs often serve as barometers. If you confine a 
small one in a glass jar in which plants are growing, he 
will hide himself in the when it is damp, but on the 
approach of better weather will show himself, and climb 
a little ladder or other perch furnished him. It is often 
noticed that rain following « dry spell brings with it 
hosts of young and noisy amphibians, which have not 
rained down, but come out of the burrows and cool 
hiding places. 

How easily these animals are affected by a change in 
the condition of the atmosphere has long been recognised 
by the country a as shown by several popular 
sayings on the subject. 

tly, both the toads and the small frogs become 


i i . Th la 
hereene vets ey display a good memory and much 
ee Se 
A POPULAR CONTRIBUTOR. 


“Tr used to be,” remarked s successful business man 
with some literary taste and learning, “that I wrote 
imaginative articles for the leading magazines of the 
coun 


t warts on 


“ you were young, I suppose?” commented his 
companion. 

“Yes, much younger than I am now.” 

“Were Sey acoepted P” 

“Never; but I lider with age and larger ex- 
perience and riper knowledge one’s end matter 
improves, and the work he does is more meri- 


% } torious.” 


His compere’ showed an interest not before observ- 
| able. “You don’t mean,” he as “that you send 
anes Lae ses now Se nay a ; 
“Oh, yes,” he rep! rom: there isn't a magazine 
in the hb Ne that isn't glad a 
‘indeed they even solicit them. 


am my articles now, 
have something in 
; some of them every month.” 

| “T have never noticed t!:em,” more surprised than 


ever. “ Are they signed ?” 
“Yes, by the firm’s nam>. You will find them in the 
advertising pages.” 
en ere oe 


THE WONDERFUL HISTORY OF 
A WONDERFUL CLOCK. 


Is the year 1700, the widow of a poor clergyman, 
named Herold, lived in the small town of Libau, in Cour- 
land. She was exceedingly charitable. One winter's 
night an officer passed through Libau on his way to the 
army. He asked at the inn for some warm beverage, 
but could obtain none; he applied in vain at several 
private houses; it was not until he knocked at the 
clergyman’s widow's door that he obtained a dish of hot 
tea. 
It greatly comforted tho weary soldier. Just before 
he set out on his journey he offered her money for her 


trouble, which she declinod. He remembered he had a |* 


lottery ticket in his pocket; the prize was a clock 
reckoned to be worth about £12,800. He made the 
widow accept this ticket as a souvenir of him. 

The ticket remained forgotten in a drawer. Her 
children had so often played with it as a “ picture” that 
it was well-nigh in pieces. The number which drew the 
valuable prize was repeatedly announced in the news- 
papers, but no one came to claim the valuable clock. 

ne day a gentleman happened to enter her house, and 
seeing the mutilated lottery ticket stuck between the 
glass and the frame of a looking-glass, glanced curiously 
at it, and was amazed to discover the often-advertised 
number of the ticket which had drawn the prize in the 
clock lottery. 

The valuable clock was given to the poor clergyman’s 
wife. The Emperor of Russia offered her £3,200 and a 
life annuity of £160 for it. 

She accepted the imperial offer,and the clock is to this 
day one of the chief ornaments of the Winter Palace of 
St. Petersburg. 

The exterior of the clock reprosents an antique Greek 
temple, and the interior contains two orchestras, which 

lay together one of the most celebrated pieces of 
ozart’s “Don Juan.” The widow strove to obtain the 
name of her unknown benefactor, and although the 
Czar ordered the police to aid her, all her efforts were in 
vain, 


>) 
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Bawx Terize: “Will you take it as a presumption 
madam, if I offer shane fag eraen f ae 
Miss Carmelia Goldust: “I don’t know you, sir.” 
Bank Teller: “I am aware of that ; but you are the only 
woman in the history of the bank who ever endorsed a 
cheque on the right end.” 


ee 


Oup Hownow: “8o you're through college?” 

Young Smilax: “ Yes.” 2s 

Howncw: “ Well, what are you going to dot” 

Smilax: *“ Well, I know. I've had two offers; 
one to go into a lawyers office for two years at lus. a 
week, and the other to play half-beck for a football team 
at £300 for the season. 


i 


 aeee : “How ia your boy getting along at 
echoo 

Mr. Cheatem: “Spendidly! splendidly! I just tell 
you, my old friend, that boy of mine will make his way 
in the world, don’t you fear. During the eight years 
he's been going to school they have had Tie-tes 
Seemninations and he’s managed to dodge every one 
of 'em. 

fo 

Tuey tell a story of Mrs. Jones, of Chicago, who visited 
Rome, and while there was showin: some a the great marble 
masterpieces of the world, among others the Apollo 
Belvidere. They pointed it out to her as being the most 
panes form of man that had ever been conceived by the 
r 


ains of an artist, and the old woman walked all 
around it, looked at it from every point of view, and she 


says— 
: Edd the Apollo Belvidere, is it?” 
“Yes.” 
“Well, give me Jones.” 


: RESULT OF 
SPELLING COMPETITION No. 6. 


Below are the names and addresses of the 80 readers who 
become entitled to half-crowns, under the conditions of the 
Contest. We invite the attention of readers to the 


Spelling 
notice on this subject whioh a; on the first page. 
Remittances have been deeraithe | io vicnesk, 


SES eee 
Pettowe:pl, weeks, bes port ; + Ley, 6 at. James’ * Sti, De ° 


tet 


re 


The Following * the solution of the Square Puzzle set in the 
last issue, and the names and addresses of the twenty-five 
persons to whom pencil-cases have been forwarded :-— 


D 


F. W. G. Costell, 16 Esteourt Road, Wandsworth Common; A. J. 
Sete 35 Coxwell Road, Cirencester; A. Whitworth, 8 Hudson Street, 
Bluebell Hill, Nottingham ; James Seacomhe, 39 Vernon Road, Bow, F. ; 
A. Wiltshire, 169 Great Knollys Street, Reading ; W. Thurley, Standon, 
Ware ; F. H. Turner, 18 Minster Road, Stamford Hill; Captain, Eastern 
Ward Fire B je, Engine Station, Redhill; T. §. Nunn, 8 Sutherland 
Road, Tun! Wells; W. B. Fisher, 8 Matilda Terrace. Strathbungo, 
op yall D. Packer, 90 Oaird Street, Queen's Park, W.; Mrs. A. Baker, 

ow , Kent; 8. G. Baylis, 12 Oxford Road, Finsbury 
Park, N.; J. » Pheenix Stores, South Molton. North Devon; 
Pine inhetnee er peg a Rasiotitte Fenas, aitey : ites * Horan 
A von) 3 J. M. Robertson, es, Inchture, 
N.B. ; W. H. Greenville, levans, Gloucester ; J. R. Andrews, Hooe, 
near Plymouth, Devon ; R. B. Andrews, 53 Glen, Road, B. Dulwich ; 
A. Sims, 12 Stonefield Street, Islington, N. ; Miss M. Kent, 8 Sandown 
‘wl, Seaforth, Lancs; — Carpenter, 19 Charles Street. Brighton ; 
Mise K. Marshall. & St, Stephen's Avenue, Shepherd's Bush; W. H. 
Irvine, 82 Albert Edward Road, Kensington, Liverpool. 


QUESTIONS WORTH 
ANSWERING. 


REPLIES. 


979. What are the Principal Facts Ten to 
Show that the Modern Girl is being Over- 
educated ? : 

Dr. Crichton Browne and Dr. Francis Warner, the two 
leading authorities on the subject of what may be called 
schoolgirl ailments, have condacted a large number of 
exhaustive observations on the modern upper and middle- 
class girl as affected by the strees of echolastic competition, 
and the results of their inyestigations conclusively show 
that the average growing female is hopelessly handics: 
in the struggle by the fact that her blood contains about 
half a million fewer red corpuscles to the cubic inch than 
the blood of a baaliby mee does. The result of this is 
that her efforte to keep up in the race tax her nerve- 
cells beyond their power of nutritive repair, and that in 


© due course she becomes anemic, dyspeptic, headachy, 


sleepless, and hysterical. These toms, in various 
of aggravation, were obse in over 75 per cent. 
of the cases examined, and all were girls well fed and 


poverty) is the foundation of 90 cent. of all the ills 
that female flesh is heir to, and when otherwise healthy 
and well-fed schoolgirls become ansemic, the blame can 
only be put on. the heavy and unscientifically applied 
ure to which they are subjected during their school 
Vie. ; 


981. Whieh is the Strongest Single Muscle in the 
. H Body ? 


uman , 

Theystron muscle in pesibumes be ee 
maximus. It takes its origin in « b sweep of the 
yalvia as fae a the a Oy inal column, 

own as the coccyx, and passes obliquely downwards 
and outwards to be inserted in the upper third of the 
thigh-bone at its outer side. In structure it is pei par 
coarse, being made up of large fibres which are coll 
into bundles, and set into distinct muscular 
masses forming a thick, fleshy bulk of muscle. Hardly a 
movement of the lower extremities can be made without 

inging it into play, but its chief duty is to ‘balance the 
valves of the heed of the thigh-bone. rmegen pee ae 
the leg forwards and outwards in walking, and without 
ite any movement of the body from the hips would 
i As it rideecdiagive agg! so is italso the 
muscle in the human | . In the full-grown 
man it can exert a force of ea 
the square inch of ita section in its thickest part. 
982. Which Two Sovereigns Were the 
nid eS Ser TT, 


A story—whether tradition or —has been 
current for the last two centuries and a to the effect 
that Edward Hyde, while an obscure barrister, married 


employment she had been first as a “ tub-woman,” or 
beer 


Mary and Anne, Queens of England, in the days when 
Edward Hyde was Karl of Clarendon and Lord Chan- 
cellor. This story, however, looks somewhat apocryphal 
in the face of the le family records, which state that 
the Lady Anne Hyde who in 1659 married James, Duke 
of York, was the daughter of the Earl of Clarendon by 
his second wife Frances, Se of Sir Thomas Ayles- 
bury, Bart., Master of the Mint. It is, however, quite 
cortain that two other English sovereigns had such an 


_origin. These were William II. a Henry I., the 


penises of Arletta of Falaise, whom Robert of Nor- 
mandy made first his serving-maid and then his 
mistress. 


CONDITIONS. 


We shall be glad to receive replies to any 
of the questions asked here from our readers. 
Each reply must bear the writer’s name and 
address. We shall print the best reply to 
each question, and shall pay for all matter 
printed at our ordinary rate of two quineas a 
column. Thesame reader may send replies 
toany number of queries. Envelopes should 
be marked ‘‘ Replies,”’ in the top left-hand 
corner, and answers to the questions in any 
issue of the paper must reach us by first post 
onthe Tuesday of the week following that 
for which the paper is dated. Payment 
will only be for replies published. 
Authorities on which replies are based must 
be given. Half-a-crown will be paid on 

_publication for every question received 
which ie considercd worthy of insertion, 


986. Would the Diseoveey of ae North Pole result 
in any Practical fit to Mankind ? 


none. The hope of a “north-west "has 
long aince disappeared ; and even under the most favour- 
able circumstances no fresh way would be opened 
for commerce. Some additi Imowledge of ocean 
currente and Polar seas w be gained; but though 
other explorers and scientists might hereafter follow 

same track, the gain would be to science, and not to 
commerce. Scientific information we might most 


taough some well qualified to judge are of opinion that 
the gains to science would be slight 
risks run to obtain them. Besides tho Lat eign om 


history and i ae Ge dulum and trigono- 
metrical epee te could be taken. 


the movements of the magnetic needle could be observed. 
These are the main advantages to be gained ; of their 
value everyone is at liberty to hold his own opinion. 


987. What Degree of Civilisation did Ancient Britain 


reach under the Romans ? 
During the Romsn ion of Britain the town 
populations reached a high degree of civilisation accord- 
ing to Roman ideas. were fifty-nine cities in 


South Britain in the middle of the third century, and the 
Roman writers put the population at ten millions, a 
figure which it did not reach again till the beginning of 
the nineteenth century. iculture was carried on with 
so much success that a 

with Gaul. The iron, tin, and lead mines were also 
successfully worked. The Britons were thus taught how 
to make use of the natural resources of their country, 
but the profits arising from these industries went into 
the pockets of the landed proprietors. The evils, as well 
as the benefits of Roman civilisation were, however, 
iutroduced, and soon the cultivators and labourers sank 
into abject serfdom. All authority was appropriated by 
the Romans. The conquered people possessed no local 
self-goverument, and heavy taxation crushed out all 
vigour. Green aptly remarks that “men forgot how to 


985. Isa Single All-Sumelént Chemiea! Food within 
the Bounds of Seientifie Possibility ? 
There can be but little doubt but that chemistry, 
working hand in hand with physiology, will eome day 
in a position to elaborate a compound which shall 


| contain all the elements necessary to the support of 


human life. In fact, some of the many chemical and 
other foods now produced very nearly this con- 


speci desi for the assimilation of the vital 
Tecconrty peat topes which she has placed at 
our service in the animal and vegetable kingdoms, and 


it 18 at least equally possible thut she might so seriously 
resent such an impertinent attempt to a te the 
digestive functions that the atrophy of the digesti 


ans consequent on dlisuse might 


org: 
the imenters in artificial feeding. It is one thin 
i sake, tis : f 


the food and quite another to make it 


support life. At any rate we may be quite sure that the 
Blematical 


man of the future who may perhaps take 


His days nourishment in the form of a wineglassful of 
chemical food on getting up in the morning will be a 
very different being from the man who nowadays keeps 
up strength on three or four good meals of mixed 


and vegetable food-stufts. 


The practical advan to be derived would be little or 


from the discovery of the North Pole, 
compared with the 


nestions of which we might expect a solution, the 
‘slar regions might possibly yield information in natural 


near the Pole, and 


table export trade sprang up 


tt for their country when they forgot how to govern 


it.” The Britons dwelling in the co were little 
affected by Roman manners and customs. ey retained 
their own laws, customs, and language. The limited use 
of the Roman language marks the extent of Roman 
civilisation, it being oily 

wealthy landowners. An artificial civilisation such as 
this could have no permanency, and accordingly, when 
the Angles and Saxons became masters of the country, 


spoken by the townspeople and 


the Roman manners, laws, language, and faith were 
swept utterly away. 


QUESTIONS. 


1011. To what de of perfection has type-setting b 
machinery been brought P - sl 

1012. Is it possible to think of the present P 

1013. Why does the surfece of the earth, seen from a 
balloon, appear concave and not convex? 

1014. Which branch of natural science has so far 
proved most fertile in benefite to mankind ? 

1015. What is the difference betweon the production 
of natural and falsetto notes in singing P 

1016. Which position of the body is most favourable 
to imaginative effort P 

1017. Why do the inhabitants of temperate climes 
emigrate #0 much more largely than those of hot 
countries ? 

1018, Which is the oldest city now inhabited ? 

1019. Can one taste without a tongue? 

1020. What is the historical connection between 
Hs ge and the commercial prosperity of Eng- 


ve 
fectually discourage | 8? 


968. Which may be Called the Darkest Period of 
al oa hich i 

Be comparison, that which intervened between 
ss Romae ol Waleedon exe Ge of the Factory 
‘act of 1850. The close of the Napoleonic wars marked! 
the end of the English home industries and the triumph 
of the facto y system. This was a system of the most 
au s'avery that the industrial classes of any country 

ve ever suffered under. The mill workers were abso- 
lutely helpless at the mercy of the manufacturing 
capitalists, and they used their power with utter ruth- 
lessness. ‘The cessation of the war brought a vast 
development of trade, and the mills worked night and 
day to keep up withthedemand. The now labour-saving 
machines could be minded as well by womon and children 
as by men, and as their labour was cheaper men had to 
ive place to them. The greod of tho employers even 
induced them to buy slaves under the name of “ appren- 
tices,” from the ians of the poor—on the condition 
that they should take one idiot with every twenty sane 
children—and these palayyy wretches were kept at work 
in relays day and night, without wages, half-naked, and 
half-starved for sixteen and eightcen hours a day and 
seven days a week, till they died and were buried by 
stealth. If they rebelled they were tortured and made 
to work in chains. Sanitation, decency, and comfort 
were absolutely unknown in the mills. Food was at 
famine prices, and wages at starvation point. Liberty 


had vanished and misery reigned supreme. It was at 
this period that England spent twenty millions to free the 
dD! slaves of the West Indies, anc it has been well said 
that “the freedom of her black slaves was bought by 
riches drawn from the labour of her white ones.” 


989. If the Present Epoch is Correctly Described 


as the Age of Capital, what the Next 
most Probably bev 


The period in which we live has been called the age of 


capital because capital, which is an absolute necessity of 


roduction, is owned and contrclied by individuals. 
erything seems to show that in the next stage of 


civilisation capital will be owned either by the muni- 
cipality, the nation, or the workers engaged in a factory 
or undertaking, according to the rartcal 

which the capital is employed. At present we have 
made and are making great progress in this direction. 


ar industry in 


e State owns the post office and the telegraphs, and 


employs labour in many other ways for national purposes. 


Many of our municipalities own tramways, gas and 


water works, libraries, etc. It is not at all unlikely 
that the railways will in a few years also be owned by 
the State and the whole of the tramways by the muni- 


cipalities. The co-operative societies now occupy 4 
very large place, in the distribution of commodities, and 
many attempts have been mace by co-operators to enter 


the field of production. ‘There are several cotton 


factories in Lancashire which belong to the workers, 


pandns oftices in London and Edinburgh, and elsewhere. 
e 


limited liability company which now playe such an 


important in the control of capital is another 
instance of this tendency. Hence the coming time, 
when capital will no longer be controlled by individuals, 
but by bodi 


ies of individuals, will probably be known 
as the age of collectivism, capital being owned collectively. 


990. To What Causes arp the Depressions and 
Fatigue felt after Broken Slumber Due? 

During healthy, dreamless sleep the “animal a 
functions of the body are employed in repairing the 
waste of nervous and muscular tissue resulting from the 
mental and physical work of the day. To interrupt this 
process by breaking the slumber is to put s suddeh and 
very severe etrain on the nervous centres just at the 
time when they ought to be undergoing passive repair, 
and this strain taxes the vital forces far more heavily 
than any ordinary waking work would do. A succession 
of such interruptions of repair and unnatural demands 
on the nervous enki leaves the brain in the morning 
too exhausted to perform its functions proporly, and the 
consequence is that both the nerves and the muscles are 
quite unfit to face the tasks of the day. Asa matter of 
course the mind shares the debility of the body, ard 
mental depression accompanies physical fatigue. 
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THE SONG OF MAMMON. 


Krxe Mammon gat on his gleaming throne, 
With his lurid banner unfurled, 

And laughed at tho slaves he calls his own 
Throughout the Greed-ruled world. 

And a merry roundelay he sang, 

That round and round that mad world rang 
And to the heavens mounted, 

A song whose weird and wild refrains 

Echoed like knells in reeling brains 
And broken hearts uncounted. 


“Ho! I am the mastor and you are the slaves, 
Mine are the triumphs and yours are the graves 
In the warfare you wage with each other! 
You are the worshippers, I am the God, 
Yours are the stripes and mite is tho rod 
With which brother, for gold, strikes down brother ! 


“No other God shall ye have but me, 
No other law save my stern decree, 

And ruin to all who break it! 
Lip-service, knee-service, these ye may give 
To other gods—but for me shall ye live, 

And your life shall be as | make it! 


“T am god and lord of all 
Who here beforo my footstool fall 
In humble adoration ! 
Your hearts are mine—your souls I buy, 
For me you live—for me you die— 


Lost beyond all salvation ! 


“To other gods ye kneel and pray 

In self-deceit each seventh day— 
Most ‘ miserable sinners!’ 

And then six days ye praise or curse 

The fate that swells or shrinks your purse— 
Now losers, and now winners. 


“But none can win at the game you play, 
For ‘tis mine to take and yours to pay, 
With soul, and body, and brain! 
For me shall ye live, for me shall ye die, 
And little I pay for the treasures I buy— 
Yours the loss, and mine the gain, 
Bought and sold 
For a little gold 
And a drop of joy in an ocean of pain!” 


A PATENT TO Tne A NIGHTCAP. 


Quren Mary's gratitude took a very odd form in the 
case of the Earl of Sussex. He was a valetudinarian 
who had a great fear of uncovering his head, and con- 
sidering the colds he dreaded. respected no person. He 
 paeninny Queen Mary for leave to wear his nightcap in 

er presence. The Queen, in her ebundant grace, 
not only gave him leave to wear one but two nightcaps, 
if he pleased. 

His patent for this privilege is, perhaps, unique in 
royal annals :— 

“Know ye that we do give to our beloved and trusty 
cousin and counsellor, Henry, Earl of Sussex, Viscount 
Fitzwater, and Lord of Egremund and Purnell, liconse 
and pardon to wear his cap, coif, or nightcap, or any 
two of them, at his pleasure, us well in our presence 23 
in the presence of any other person or persons within 
this realm, or any other placo in our dominions where- 
soever, during his life; und these our letters shull be 
sufficient warrant in his behalf.” 


+= —_____ 
WOMAN OMNIPOTENT. 


In a spirit of fairness we admit, and even proclaim, 
that there are some desirable things a woman can do. 
Here is a simple batch. 

She can come to a conclusion without ’the slightest 
trouble of reasoning on it, and no sane man can do that. 
Six of them can talk at once and get along first rato, and 
no two men can do that. She can safely stick fifty pins 
in her dress while he is getting two under his thumb- 
nail. 

She is cool asa cucumber in half-a-dozen tight dresses 
and skirts on top of one another, while a man will fume 
and growl in one tight collar. She can talk as swect as 

es and cream to the woman she hates, whilst two 
men would be punching each other's heads befure they 
had exchanged ten words. 

She can say “no” in such a low voice that it means 
“yes.” She can sharpen a lead pencil, if you give her 
plenty of time (and plenty of pencils). She can dance 
all night in a pair wa shoes two sizes too small for her 
and enjoy every minute of the time’ She can appreciate 
a kiss from her husband seventy-five years after the 
marriage ceremony is performed. 

She can go to church and tell you to a flounce what 
every woman in the congregation had on, and, in soma 
rare instantes, can give you some faint idea what the 
text was. She can welk half the night with a teething 
baby in her arms without once expressing a desire to 
murder the infant. 

She can do more in a minute than a man can do in en 
hour and do it better. She can drivo a man crazy in 
twenty-four hours, and then bring him to paradise in 
two seconds hy simply tickling him under the chin, and 
there does not live that mortal son of Adam’s misery 
who can work that miracle. There! 


PEARSON'S 
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Ong of the most curious inventions of this inventive 

age is what is called platinized glass. A piece of glass 
is coated with an exceedingly thin layer of a liquid 
ALLIS sbemepempin mrp egamrgs red heat. 
The platinum mes united to the glass in such a way 
as to form a very odd kind of mirror. 
_. The giass has not really lost its transparency, and yet 
if one places it against a wall and looks at it he sees his 
image as in an ordinary looking-glass. But when light 
is allowed to come through the gine from the other sicle, 
as when it is placed in a window, it appears perfectly 
transparent like ordinary glass. 

By constructing & window of platinized glass one 
could stand close behind the panes in an unilluminated 
room and behold clearly everything going on outside, 
while passers-by while looking at the window would 
behold only a fine mirror or set of mirrors, in which their 
own figures would be reflected while the person inside 
would remain invisible. 

In France various tricks have been contrived with the 
aid of this glass. In one a person seeing what ap to 
be an ordinary mirror, approaches it to look at hi f. 
A sudden change in the mechanism sends light through 
the glass from the back, whereupon it instantly becomes 
transparent, and the startled spectator finds himself 
confronted by some grotesque figure which had been 
hidden behind the magic glass. 

What wonders might not a magician of the dark ages 
have wrought if he could have had a piece of platinized 


glass ? 
ee ee 
MARRYING A COLONELCY. 


“THe average American heiress hopes to marty a title 
some day,” said an American friend of mine, “but I can 
recall only one instance in which a freeborn American 
voter actually succeeded in accomplishing that feat. I 
was at Frankfort, last summer, and chanced to meet an 
old Kentuckian whom I had not seen for several years. 
Just as we were shaking hands in the hotel lobby another 
old friend of mine from Cincinnati approached, and I 
introduced the two men. 

“Mr. Blank,” I said, “permit me to present my ald 
friend, Mr. Jones, of Cincinnati.” To my surprise the Ken- 
tuckian drew himself up to his full height and remarked, 
very icily, “Colonel Blank, sir, if you please.” I at 
once made the proper correction with an apology for 
my oversight, and we immediately adjourned to the bar 
to sample some of Kentucky’s staple product. 

At the end of an hour all of us reached a state of 
extreme friendliness, not to say confidential hilarity, and 
I felt warranted in making an attempt to i te a 
conundrum over which I had ted puzzling my brain for 
some time. 

“Colonel, were you ever in the army £” I asked. 

“No, sah,” he replied, with great emphasis, “] am 
glad to say, sah, that 1 took no part in that little 
unpleasantness.” 

“Were you ever a member of the State militia?” 

“No, sah; do I look like a play soldier ?” 

“Oh, no; not at all. By the way, were you ever 
member of the Governor's staff ’” 

“No, sah, although I don't mind telling you that I 
have been offered other and greuter political honahs, sah, 
that I have declined.” 

“Precisely. But, Colonel, how in thunder did you 
capture your military title ?” I said. 

“1 married it, sah.” 

“ Married it £” ; 

“Yes, sah, married it. I married the widow of Colonel 
Smith, sah, last spring.” 


1 


WEIEKLY, 


“MAGIC GLASS. ~ | 


a 
IMPROBABLE BUT TRUE. 


Nove. writers are often blamed for making the plots | 
of their stories turn upon slight chances and improbable ; 
incidents, but they may easily retort that it is life and ; 
literal fact which furnish apparent improbabilities. | 
What incident in fiction could be more extraordinary | 
than that which history records as the detection of a 
suspected “slaver” in the last contury ? 

In 1799, the cutter Sparrow brought the brig Nancy | 
into harbour at Kingston, Jamaica, under the suspicion 
that she was engaged in the slave-trade. But, although | 
many circumstances pointed to this fact, no clear proof 
could be obtained, as the brig had no papers from which : 
the charge could be substantiated. The suspected 
vessel was therefore discharged, but the day before sho 
left the harbour, a man-of-war arrived, bringing some 
documents which clearly proved her guilt. 

These papers had been obtained in a “highly im- ; 
probable manner.” While cruising off St. Domingo, the ! 
crew of the man-of-war amused themselves by fishing , 
fot sharks. One monster was captured, and cut up on | 
deck, and in its stomach was found a bundle of ship's 
papers, the very documents flung overboard by the 
captain of the Nancy when he was boarded by the 
Sparro. 

Curiosity led tho captain of the man-of-war to clean 
and examine the papers, and the result was that he brought 
them before the authorities at the nearest port. The 
unlucky brig was condemned on this romantically 
acquired evidence. 


fo 


THE CURSE OF FRANCE. 


Searrp under awnings around little iron tables on all 
the principal boulevards of Paris, one may see any 
afternoon or evening, when the weather will permit, 

of people drinking, gossiping, and watching the 
ever-changing Kaleidaoope of colour that goes to make 
the streets, avenues, and boulevards of, Puris so ex- 
tremely beautiful. 

Among the drinkers you will see not a few—chiefly of 
the sterner sex—who are sipping a liquor of an amber hue, 
most beautiful to look upon, acce e to the taste, but 
with a heavy sweet odour, rather sickening to the 
nostrils. This liquor ig the famous absinthe, a liquor 
imported heb geal trom eitelacd, where the soldi 
of the French army first tasted it. : 

It is forty per cent. stronger than brandy. A habitual 
drinker of absinthe has one of two onds—idioey or in- 
sanity. The whole history of absinthe-drinking in Paris 
shows that without exception the men who drink thi, 
liquor regularly die idiots or lunatics—there is absu- 
lutely no other alternative. 

There seoms to be no doubt that absinthe as a cordial 
was largely mace by the old French confiseurs, who were 
experts in the science of distillation; but it was only 
used as a flavour to other beve 8, and does not seem 
to have become a potation which was in anything like 
common use until about the beginning of the reign of 
Louis Philippe. 

The balance of evidence, so faras it is obtainable, would 
seem to show that the Algerian campaign, in the days 
when the princes of the Orleans family were fighting eu 
bravely in North Africa, had a great deal to do with the 
eee of absinthe among the mi@itary mun of 

‘rance. 

The work of war had to be carried out not only under 
a burning sun, but in all seasons and in all hours, and 
very often on marshy ground. The then were exposed 
to continual fatigue; and nothing is more probable than 
that some skilful and kindly mili surgeon, observing 
the ravages made by brandy on the health of the troops 
in such a climate as that of Algeria, scribed as a 
stimulant diluted absinthe. The soldiers may have 
made wry faces at first ata beverage that to the un- 
initiated tastes very like “doctor's stuff,’ but with 
disastrous celerity they soon grew to like it and to drink 
it in excess. 

The liquor is made by macerating or rotting the leaves 
and flowers of the wormwood tree in alcohol, and then 
distilling the liquid. This, however, is only the pure 
absinthe. 

The absinthe of commerce, particularly that used in 
this country, has pure absinthe for a basis; but to 
cheapen it, and yet retain the intoxicating qualities, 
essential vils are used, and, in many cases, blue vitriol is 
added. Not a very cheerful ponibination to contem- 
plate, is it ° 

The Parisian article comes in two forms—pure and 
with gum. In the latter article a sweet syrup is made 
use of, and when poured from the bottle into the glass, 
has a peculiar greenish colour. A couple of tablespoon- 
fuls of the gum is quite enough for an ordinary glass, 
for to this must be added water and sugar.. To Ba 
prepare a glass of absinthe is quite a trick. e 
generally used is in the form of a goblet of ordinary table 
size. Into this is poured the gum, which is in the form 
of a thickish liquid. 

Over the top of the goblet is placed a shovel-shaped 
spoon witb a perforated bottom and sides, and upon this 
rest several rectangular pieces of beet sugar. A fine spray 


| or jet of cold water is allowed to fall gently upon the 


sugar from a caraffe of a kind especially prepared for this 
purpose. 

After the gum is poured into the glass, a long, slender 
spoon is inserted and left hee until the water fully 
dissolves the sugar and falls drop by drop into the 
absinthe below. 

With this dropping comes a change of the colour of 
the liquid. What before had been that peculiar green 
hue nuw assumes a most beautiful amber colour slightly 
clouded. 

With a clever stirring from the spoon the beverage is 
prepared and ready to do its work. I tried the drink 
once, and so know something of the sensation it pro- 
duces. Other than as an experiment no man of sense 
can afford to drink it. 

Over you steals a certain deadening of the senses 
unlike anything superinduced by any other intoxicant. 
While a man retains his reasoning faculties yet he is 
realy to be friendly with any one and feels as if he 
owned half the hemisphere. One glass is enough to 
become acquainted with the article, and three glasses, as 
the French use it, should be enough to consign a man to 
utter oblivion for the time being. A habitual absinthe 
drinker may stand more than this, but one glass 
ordinarily satisfies. 

It is drunk i, n milder form by many people as an 
appetiser from t.:» vlasses holding perhaps a teaspoor ful. 
The terriblo cffa-is of absinthe no one realised better 
than Napoleon, for. thouzh he may never have ued it 
himeelf, iS saw its it fluence on his ermies, and heer is 
Sepoleme order which absolutely forbade its use amorg 
his men. 

Women drink ... sinthe occasionally, but not to any such 
extent as do ue men. It has been puetically called, 
from its helf verdant, half opalescent hue, the “ Fairy 


-with the Green Eyes.” 


“ 
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SOMETHING NEW AND | mast tte lata? Gum a 
STRANGE, ihren em analog who. hae, just 


fins sre little paddles to be attached to the arms and 
legs of the swimmer. They feather automatically, cut- 
ting the water ays when the limbs are drawn for- 
ward for the stroke, and presenting their flat surface to 
it as the stroke is made. They are said to greatly 
increase the speed of progression through the water. 


= : - is claimed to have been revived by 

Se are iy ek core cee | NP Ae Gas ace 
A Novel Toy, ae erat: heels has it been | which we know to have been practised ag ancient 
sa. hw casio al Weta nico bakin Cave and Easter: | i:gyptiaus. A factory has buon crected at « small neigh- 
hand a th A of ‘the Lines adil 1 . bouring town named Pentleton, and the first castings 
Wise the at ae enone i u ‘th i or y pee ed. | have been made with pronounced success. .The tubes 
; mechanisin is wound up the punt s ©n | are very suitablo for water, sewer, and gas mains, and are 
its travel, and the struggles of the tin rman to land u ¥ 


: ee ; joined with a glass cement invented for the purpose. 
that gnome gon hoa aa ought to make him a The operations are being conducted. with the greatest 


secrecy. 
is expected to be shortly added to the 
A Heat-proof fire equipment of Detroit. The plans of 
Fire Boat the boat show that those in charge of it 
will be able to direct the streams from 
the hoses from within a heat-proof turret of iron and 
glass by means of a system of ratchet wheels. The great 
advantage of this boat over others consists in the fact 
that it can be taken alongside burning vessels or wharves 
without any fear of ite being iteelf destroyed. 
is the object of an invention which is 
To Prevent reported from Bombay. Mr. Jost, of 
Trains that city, in conjunction with a Mr. de 
Colliding Monte, of Bangalore, is credited with the 
* invention of a system which so power- 
fully magnetises railway metals that when two trains 
get on to the same line within a cortain distance the 
completion of the circuit brings both to a standstill, 
and makes it impossible to move either till the current 
has been switched off. After recent experiences such 8 
system as this, if practicable, ought to be in operation 
on every line. 


Ong of the chief objections to the pneu- 
A Pneumatic matic cycle tyre is its liability to get 
Tyre- pricked, and thereupon to collapse into 
Protector. uselessness. With a view to Se tce 
this unpleasantness, Mr. T. E. Osborn, 
of 14, Lombard Street, Ifast, has invented a protector 
which takes the form of a suries of extremely thin, over- 
lapping plates of compressed raw hide, one and a half 
by three inches, steam bent to the shape of the tyre, 
across the canvas-covered portion of which they are 
cemented with their thinned edges overlapping. The 
eee can be applied to any tyre, whether in use or 
not. 


has been designed by an inhabitant of 
Yet Another Penn Yan, New Jersey, who, so it is 
Aerial Ship said, has succeeded in persuading a 
‘ com: y of capitalists to contract for 
the building of a shi realisation of his ideal. The 
machine is to be 300 ft. long, cigar shaped, and mainly 
built of aluminium. The motive power is expected to 
be derived from 3 chemical compound, the composition 
of which is naturally kept a profound secret. Accordin 
to calculations it will drive the propellors at 3,000 
revolutions a minute, and this will send the ship through 
the air at the rate of from 100 to 200 miles an hour 
loaded with ten rs and all the necessary 
machinery and nupplie e result of the experiment 
will be awaited with interest by those who have heard 
more of aérostatic theories than of their practical 
accomplishment. 


has just been produced by the well- 
A Cleanly known firm of Maw, Son and Thompson. 
Gum Bottle Ite novelty consists in a tubular stopper 
Boe ages elgg aero = ith a 
raining Siete 3 is tube is capped with 
Exother china top in which is 8 red rubber cover with a 
hole it to carry the brush. As long as the throat 
from the bottle will remain 
F h which the brush 
passes scrapes off all the that is not wanted, 
oar ; ; big Sercrpig any 
brash and making everything that it to sticky 
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YY a reader of Puanson’s WEEKLY wishes to communt- 
cate an regarding an idea for a patent, let: him 
write to the Bditor of this paper, marking the envelope 
Parext. The letter will be handed to a gentleman cell 
known tn connection with patents, who will put himself wn 
communication with its sender. 


a So 


ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS 
OF MEN. 


Rupyarp Krerine believes in ghosts. 


Mr. GuapsTone first spoke in the House of 
Commons on May 17, 1839, fifty-nine years ago. 
Tne Queen Nathalie of Servia has just written 


: has been recently eet by Mesars. 
ANewFormof Skinner and , horticultural 
Fruit House builders, of Stokes Croft, near Bristol. 
_. It is a simple and i ious application 
‘of the principle of the Venetian with movable 
slats of instead of wood. It is thus practically a 
giass roof, made either in the form of a span or lean-to, 
which can at once be opened to admit air or rain when | 
desirable, or shut for the protection of the fruit. It has 
the advantage of being perfectly under control, very 
rtable, and reasonable in price. A lean-to 8ft. wide 
10 ft. 6in. high at the back costs 20s. per foot run, ends 
and partitions extra. The price per foot diminishes in the 
larger sises. 


are the latest novelty in the public 


Acting amusement line. They are the inven-|:8 play in which the wrongs of herself and those of her 
Pope for a ie Mr. Wm. Ch s, a gentleman | 60 are eloquently put forth. 

e well-known in. entertainment circles, Mr. Jonn Mortey, strange as it may appear 

Lanterns and so far a8 the experimental trials of | once contemplated taking ‘holy cpaee he ve oats 


prevented from doing 80 by an accident. 


Ovrpa does not believe in women’s, clubs; she 
declares that if a woman wants such a thing it is an 
cogs that her home does not give her that she 
wants. 


ee them have pars they bid fair to take a 
prominent place in magic lantern shows. The i 
are made of talc, and those portions of them which are 
intended to come out most distinctly on the screen are 
painted in suitable colours. They are perfectly jointed 
and actuated by an ingenious mechanism working on 
wire springs inserted in the slide. Their appearance on 
the screen is so gege life-like, and by their means, with 
the assistance of a ventriloquial dialogue, a most divert- 
ing magic lantern entertainment can be produced. 


‘ To get coffee hot and strong and at the 
A New same time free from has been 
Coffee-Maker. the object of many inventions more or 
leas cumbrous or otherwise unsu: 
A distinct advance spay all these has been made by Mr. 
J. R. Cambell, of 1, Cathkin Terrace, Mount Florida, 
Glasgow, with his “ Self-Clarifying Coffee Apperatus.” 
This consists of a tin saucepan inside which fits closely a 
receptacle with a perforated bottom. This tacle is 
Pee cures! a iam strainer eae to any of 
grounds which may esca h the perforations. 
The coffee is put into the ae eal and boiling water 
is poured upon it. The apparatus is then allowed to stand 
on the hob for fivo minutes, at the end of which time the 
inner vessel is raised atid hooked on by its handle to a 
support which rises from the junction of the handle of 
the outer saucepon. The clear coffee now runs readily 
through, and: can be poured out in the usual way. We 
have tried the apparatus with the most satisfactory 
results, though we fancy it would be better to have a 
block tin outer vessel instead of one with a soldered 
poten The prices are:—1} pints, 3s. 6d., and 4 pints, 
4s. 6d. an 


Countess Curzon is noted for being one of the 
most attractive and efficient of Conservative canvassers 
in Great Britain. She is at the same time one of the 
best tandem whips in England. 

Tnx Empress of Austria, since her son’s death, 
has suffered frightfully from insomnia. It is said that 
she would give a fortune to anyone who could cure her 
of this distressing form of nervous disease. 


_ Mr. Sroarr Wormtey, the Chairman of the 
National Union, has never yet missed a division in the 
House of Commons. His wife is the daughter of Sir 
Everett Millais, and one of his brothers, Mr. Arolhibald 
Stuart Wortley, is a rising portrait painter. ; 
. Mr. Czom J. Rxopes, Premier of Cape Cbiony, 
is one of the richest men in the world. This, ‘however, 
was not always the case. 
colony Mr. Rhodes left this country as an “ adventure,” 
and quickly exhausting the slender stock of cash hy tovk 
with him, became a huckster in the streets of Kimlverley’. 


broke out there, when his keen business faculties pointea 
out to him the way to fortune. 
owner of the largest diamond mine .in the worl * 

value of the property may be estimat ad whon it is known 
that the mines of Kimberley alone have yielded up 36 


speaking, 6 millions sterling per tan 


In the early days of: the * 


Mt 
He followed that occupation until the diamond: many. 


He is now ey al | No 
rr 


_ Tus Princess of Wales is extravagantly fond 
of —— a : 
Eacu of the Queen's children writes to her every 
day, unless of course they happen to be staying with her. 

Tae Emperor of Germany has # great horror of 
betting, and would like to make it illegal, if he dared, 
among the officers of the Prussian army. : 

THE preas of China never travels without 
taking with her three thousand dresses, which are con- 
tained in six hundred boxes, each taking two or more 
coolies to carry. 

Prixcess Louise, Marchioness of Lorne, has an 
extraordinary faculty for taking likenesses. The pianist 
Paderewski only sat to her three times fov the portrait 
which is now being exhibited in the New Gallery. 


Since the Duke of Norfolk has been elected u 
member of the London Count Council, he has made a 
int of going at night through one or two of the worst 
Ristricte in disguise, and accompanied by detective in 
plain clothes. 

Mr. Swrvpurne works very erratically, and 
always declares that he could never do ordered work. If 
this js true it would certainly put an end to any possi- 
bility of his ultimately becoming Poet Laureate, for one 
of the tasks that functionary has to perform is that of 
writing to order odes on all public events. 


Even when the Emperor of Germany’s children 
are quite infants their caps are made hi met-shape, ancl 
they are dressed in braided, military-looking mantles. 
The five boys have a splendid collection of tin soldiers, 

s, horses, and fortresses, and an old soldier who has 
oa ht many real battles teaches them once a week how 
to drill them all and to fight with them. 


Everytime Mrs. Kendal, tho well-known actress, 
oes on tour she takes with her fifty dresses, and fifty 
Aiplicstes for her under-study in case she herself should 
happen to fall ill. She is one of the very few actresses in 
Great Britain who take an active part in the designing 
of their dresses. But costumes are only an item in the 
luggage taken by Mr. and Mrs. Kendal on their travels: 
they take with them among other things, twenty-five 
pairs of curtains, and Mr. Kendal has invented some new 
cornice poles of a telescopic character which are very 
portable and convenient. 


Mr. Gunter, the author of Mr. BaRNEs OF 
New York, Mr. Porrer.or Texas, and various other 
successful trans-Atlantic fovels, is just on the right side 
of forty; he was for many years a railway clerk before he 
made his great success. Mr. Barnes OF New YorE was 
offered by him to nearly all the publisirers in New York 
and London, but met with absolute want of appreciation 
from every one of their readers. 

With some difficulty Mr. Gunter found a friend who 
wae willing to take a small gisk with him, and they finally 
between them published the book. They spent about 
three hundred dollars (£60) in advertising it, and that 
was all it cost them ; they sent parcels of the book to all 
parts of the country and waited results. 

Those were such that when Mr. Gunther beouglt out 
his second book, Mx. Porrer or Texas, before t first 
edition of it had sold out, and in little over the twelfth 
month from the production of the first book, he had 
made a profit on the two of seventy thousand dollars 
ogee Mr. Gunther often comes over to Europe, but 

is home is in the Western States, and he can never 
write except when in the country and at rest. 


NINETY-EIGHT WINNERS IN WORD 
COMPETITION GET £8 1s. 6d. EACH. 


Mise 9 Great Dover Bt; Borough, 8.R. ; Mise Amy Britton. 16 Union 
Street, Middlesex Hospital, W.; H. Harve 3, 5 Gi. Masy’s Street, Keunington 
Rood, BB: 0. ‘Windle, | Great Queeu ‘eatminster } EB. Beartie, 1 Burnett's 


pitvale, “Lewisham ; 
Riversaals 


01 hey Road, Accrington ; 
ul Fislds Coventry ; W. Bighy. 


B.T. Bail “258 ttreet Weet Sunderland ; 
oy els anes Belwocd, 


J A Rob ouses, 
Net's; Coarine Lot jag heeeret Gr~nh the, Kevt ; A. Maciair, 1 Wi 


a. 
Aston, 


i > : : we two shares); Miss A. nh , . 
tons of dinmonda, the eufrent value of which iy roughly | Brac ¥iy Regia fi en ate can Ws bronioe 


ed 


WORKERS AND THEIR 
WORK—No, XLIV. 


MADAME SARAH BERNHARDT. 


Acrrgss, ARTIST, AND TRAVELLER. 


I rainx that Sarah Bernhardt may fairly be said to be 


the test actress in the world; none of the hundreds 
of ds who have seen her but wish to see her 
again. One of the most remarkable things about her 
talent is that ys but little part in her acting; 


she can make an Englishman, a Dutchman or an Italian 
ery, even when she is speaking French; indeed, her 


greatest s have taken place abroad, and in 
countries paratively few of her audience 
could follow the her play. 


It is now some three years ago since I first saw the 
“ divine Sarah,” as her friends call her inprivatelife. She 
was standing, a tall, slight in the middle of the 
great studio crssing-rocm which forms the most im- 
portant apartment of her Paris ome, surrounded, and 
indeed smothered with children; two hung round her 
neck, while three clung to her skirts. She was tellin 
them some story, a fairy tale evidently full of wonderful 
interest, for they hung on her words, only exclaiming at 
intervals the French equivalent for vo on, go on!” 
“ Et puis, et puis.” 

Children have always | at i & great part in Madame 
Bernhardt’s life; she is devoted to them, and some of her 
best sculpture has been done when reproducing baby 
features and infantile graces. With a wave of the 
hand, and gently unloosening the little fingers that 
clung to her, she indicated a corner of the room filled 
‘} with toys of varioua descriptions, and then turned, 
ali attention and graciousness, to her visitors. 

“No,” she said in answer.to a question, “none of these 
are Maurice's children. Mygrandchild,” laughing, “is only 
a baby now. These littlé ones are a number of young 
visitors who are kind re to occasionally favour me 
with their company. dren should be of special 
interest to a follower of my art, for asarule they are 
absolutely natural. Yon may have noticed that child 
actors and actresses are sometimes spoken of as being 
phenomenally clever. I think ghat the truth of this 
observation greatly lies in that we are so accustomed 
to see children themselves, and not someone else, that 
their gestures and words when on the stage impress us 
with afar greater fecling of truth than when we see 
older casi beh in the same position.” 

“Then, ae me, do you approve of a would-be actress 

ning her career very young ?” 

Well, I myself uitseud the Cocaaraiice at fourteen 
years of age, becoming a pupil of Sansom, our great 
actor and master of elocution. I gained a second prize 
for tragedy when I was seventeen, and the second 
prize for comedy the year following. Of course if you can 
start early it gives you an advantage over those whose 
career ins comparatively late; still, many good 
actresses have been mipped in the bud by being made 
into infant prodigies before their time.” 

“Then you are not imolined to believe in gifted 
amateurs joining the profession ?” 

“tis difficult to answer that kind of question. I have 
absolute faith in the Conservatoire system, and consider 
that the dramatic profession requires as much teachin 
as any other art; no man or woman in their aseacrwectl 
presume to say, ‘I can paint, I can sing, I can ride,’ with- 
out some sort of preliminary mstruction ; why then should 
the actor or actress do so?” 

“Does it take you long to study a part?” 

“About six weeks; I have, so to speak, to think of 
nothing else and to read of nothing else but the cha- 
racter am supposed to oe ‘or you know it has 
been my fate to translate for the modern world, amon 
other notable women of past ages, Cleopatra and Joan o! 
Arc, Whilst I am studying, and later when I am acting 
any special part, I identify myself as much as possible 
with the whole period, wearing even at home, if possible, 
@ replica of my costume.” 

& if I may you the question, on what system 
do you think an actress should lead her lifo?” 

“Well, I consider that food comes first, then exercise ; 
human beings have but a certain amount of vital energy 
at their disposal, in fact it may be called the principal 
stock-in-trade of one of my profession. I believe in 

ing four meals a day, but not too much at atime. I 
only sleep about. five hours, and after coming back from 
the theatre am generally awake by seven; at that hour 
a cup of coffee and roll is brought to me, then I get up 
and study; at twelve a light déeuner is served, an 
omelette, a chop, and plenty of fruits and vegetables. 

“In the afternoon I am obliged to see peop le, pay calls, 
and attend rehearsal if necessary. At six oclock comes 
dinner—it is the old French hour,.and a my good time 
for those who have to sit up late; then I drive to the 
theatre. I take nothing between the acts, and, in fact, 
do not make what the Americans would style a square | 


meal till late at night after everything is over; this | 


supper is really a Nae eed course dinnor, and thongh | 
some people might think a hearty meal the worst thing 
poeta ts take going to bed, I have’ never felt the 
worse for it. Whetlor I am on land or sea, I take my 
four meals with systematic regularity. Iam sure any 


worker woukl with me that any foolish eccentrici- 
ties with regard to meal hours is foolish in the extreme.” 

“ Do you believe in eold water P” 

“No; a well-known specizlist whom I know many 
‘ago told me that blood-warm water should be 

am extremely fond of bathing. Before eatin 
and before doing Saything I take a bath, if possible. 
never sleep in the day-time. 

“If I am very tired I always find that the most refresh- 
ing thing is to have a good wash. I always use small 
sachets containing finely-grated soap and small quan- 
tities of bran or fine meal. I use these instead of 
sponges. ‘They are covered with a fine cheese-cloth, and 
when they are thrown into the water it becomes of a 
milk-like whiteness, full of delicious odour, and produces 
a soft skin, like a baby’s.” 

“ How about making up, madame ?” 

“T use different sets of cosmetics for every part. For 
instance, to make up my African ainiplagion I made 
many experiments, which finally resulted in a composition 
comprising, among other ingredients, saffron powder, 
coffee, musk, and chicory, the whole deluged with rose 
water, until sufficiently liquid to spread over the com- 
plexion—in fact, a tan of pale, brown-yellow paint.” 

On this occasion the “divine Sarah” was clothed in a 
long white garment similar to that supposed to have been 
worn by Joan of Arc on the day of her execution. As 
she led us through the Chinese reed curtain which 
separated her salon from the adjoining rooms, I little 
thought that I should see her two years later lookin 
younger than ever, and having accomplished all she had 
done in the interval, in the pretty garden of a quiet 
villa in St. John’s Wood, London. 

Sarah Bernhardt has a gift which is said to belong to 
Royal families, that of never pera Une a face. She 

ete me with warmth and recollection. 

“ Well, you see, I am none the worse for my voyage to 
Australia. As for my old friends, the Yankees, they 
were kinder than ever; but still I must own I am glad 
to get home again, it was a jong time for me to be away 
from my children and grandchildren.” 

“I suppose, madame, that you found Cleopatra the 
greatest ‘draw’ ?” 

“Yes; yet the people seemed to enjoy my old parts 
almost as much. As for me, I certainly delight in portray- 
ing ‘the Serpent of Old Nile.’ It was the dream of my 
life to play Cleopatra, and for years I have been collect- 
ing jewels, girdles, armlets, ancient sandals, bracelets, 
and necklaces with a view to this part; and thus lon 
before I really had reason to believe that my wish waulh 
be fulfilled, I had designed a whole set of dresses. 4 

““My costumes each consist of a diaphanous piece of 
maternal seven yards long, embellished with metallic or 
silk embroidery and thickly embroidered with gems. You 
cannot wear too many jewels or indulge in too much 
colouring when playing an tian part. 

Whilst she was saying these words I was looking 
round for the infant tiger and roaring lion of which so 
much has been written. A query anent her pets brought 
the following answer :— 

“My present favourites are two huge St. Bernard dogs, 
an opossum, and two snakes ; of course we all know whata 

art the asp played in the existence of Cleopatra. I have 
to cultivate them carefully and make a point of 
feeding and seeing to them myself every morning ; cold 
is the only thing that is to be dreaded for snakes, and of 
the ten with which I left Paris only two now remain. 

“My real favourite is ‘ Tilda’ a dear little cross-breed 
between a oo and an opossum. Tilda is a 
mixture of a small child, a kitten, and an old dog, and I 


_ non is for the blood, but no man likes to havo 
it administered in the form of carpet tacks. 


———t—_—— 


Ir truth lay at the bottom of a beor barrel instead of 
at the bottom of a well, more would get at it. 


—— ao 


_ Accorpixe to a statistician the world’s indebtedness 
is about £30,000,000,000. And yet somo fellows will 
clamber out of windows to escape £10 hotel bills. 


—— fo 


The impressible youth very early in life 

Falls in love with each maiden he sees; 

In fact, he no sooner gets down on his lip 

Than he’s apt to ay down on his knees. 

——jeo——_—___ 

A CLERGYMAN on board a ship began a sermon in the 
following manner :—“ Dear friends, [ shall embark my 
exhortations on the barge of my lips, in order to cro 


the stormy ocean of your attention, and in hope o 
arriving safely at the port of your ears.” 


——t-___ 


Rosert: “Pa, what does ‘gambol’ mean? Teacher 
sai we were to find another meaning for it before wa 
recite this afternoon.” 

Robert's father: “Gamble? It means to play games of 
chance, thereby winning or losing large sums of money.” * 
That afternoon Robert electritied his teacher by 
reading, “ The little lambs play games of chance on tho 

hills, thereby winning or losing large sums of money.” 


——t-__- 


A nervovs little man sat on one of the cross seats cn 
the top of an omnibus the other day, back to back with 
& young woman of the “sweet girl graduate” species. 
The little man felt a piece of cloth tickle his neck, ami, 
thinking the ends of his cravat were sticking ont, he 
began to stuff the cloth down between the collar and 
waistcoat. 

He was nearly scared out of his seat a moment later 
by hearing the girl exclaim in a loud voice, “ Now, you 

! Leave my hair ribbon alone!” 
e small man apologised and got off at once. 


—_—_~f-—__ 


Pepiar: “One moment, madam. I am introducing 
one of the most wonderful and most useful inventions 
of the age; sells like wildfire; everybody buys ‘em. It's 
a new patent pedlars’ bell.” 

Lady: “A what?” 

A. a a Sent hen madam. It is intended to go 
on the door or po along with the visitors’ - 
vants’ bell, ere : ct ia 

Lady (impatiently): “You pedlars are a perfect 
nuisance, and you know it. The servants’ bell is good 
oe seaieaf of Macs i 

ar: , yes; but the servants’ bell rings. i 


AN ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 
£1,000 INSURANCE. 


NOT LIMITED TO ONE CLAIM. 


ONE THOUSAND POUNDS 


Will be paid to whomsoever the tetor: thi 
, ba’ a Ss of this Paper may decide to 


have learnt to make of her a servant and a friend. The | be the Nezt-of-Kin of any person sho s¢ killed in an accident occurring 

cons I got in Australia, and they are very dear creatures, — bid — an fa ici 8 Train in Oe Ae os she muy’: 

sean Wield long avecacd wa tall te tie tcutins Cee | eee Sane neat Somes, eine 
Ww old lon, 0, u the er | and regulations mentioned below. 
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1s‘an unpleasant plaything when children are about.” 

Sarah Bernhardt’s real name is Rosina, she is of Jewish 
extraction, half French and half Dutch, and was born in 
‘Paris exactly forty-nine years ago. The famous actress's 
early life was spent in Holland, where she lived with her 
grandfather, a famous Amsterdam optician, who always 
predicted that the child would make a great name on the 
stage. 

Contrary to general expectations, she was not specially 
noticed at the Conservatoire, and was in fact nearly 
thirty before she achieved a really preat success, having 
seide ge played in burlesque and light comedy. It was 

uring her connection with the Thédtre Francais, the State's 
subveutioned theatre, that she created the part of La 
Dame aux Camélias, over which, for the time being, the 
whole civilised world went mad ! 

As her fame grew she naturally was less content to form 
part of the Comédie Francaise, and finally broke with the 
management, being afterwards condemned to pay £4,000 
costs ae | for the breach of her engagement. 
One of her best-known réles is that of Frou Frou, and 
she has always been specially successful in all Victor 
Hugo's dramas. 

en if she had written nothing at all but the short 
one-act play “ L’Areu,” produced some four years ago, 
it would have been sufficient to have given her a con- 
siderable literary reputation. She has also exhibited at 
the Salun, for much of her spare time has been given up 
to sculpture and paimting. Madame Sarah Bernhardt 
has been one of the most successful artists the world 


has ever known: in fact, there is ne one who can rival 
her save Adelina Patti in tie say of prices and foreign 
ovations, and she has Jost mere fortunes than most 


professionals make‘during & whele lifetime. 
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I hereby certify that the pre- 
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HAY“MAKING NEAR, HEAVEN. 


Ur the of rocks which even te cannot 
climb, on the brow of the abyss, the Swiss peasant 
goes in search flere i ing to the prec with 
iron clampers on his feet. He ge on the of the 


rocks which imprison the valley, snd mows down a few 
tufts of grass from shelves. 

This mountain mower is accustomed to all the 
perils of the mountain, and the day before the mowing- 
soason bogins—a day fixed b: communal decree—he 
bids farewell, perhaps for the last time, to his wife and 
children. 

His scythe on his shoulder, armed with his iron-shod 
stick, proridad with his clamp-irons, a cloth or net rolled 
up in his bag, he sets out at midnight, in order that the 
dawn may find him at his work. 

During the two months of the hay-harvest he goes 
down to the village only three or four times to renew his 
supply of food or linen. By this hard and perilous 
occupation an Alpine mower makes from half-e-crown to 
four shillings a day, his food not included ; and many 
timos under some projecting rock he must seek a 
and pass the righ 

Once dried, this wild hay is ¢arefully pias into a 
cloth or net and carried down to the first little plain 
where it can be made into a stack, which is loaded ‘with 
large stones to prevent its being blown away. 

n winter, when everything is covered with snow, the 
mower climbs again the perpendicular side of the moun- 


tain, carrying his little wooden sledge on his shoulders. | 


He loads it with hay, seats himself in front, and shoots 
down with the swiftness of an arrow. 

At times the snow, softened by the warm wind which 
blows upon the heights, is detached in an avalanche 
behind him, and swallows him up before he reaches the 
valley. Indeed, in these steop solitudes where the grass 
is found, the life of man is so ex and accidents are 
80 uent that the law forbi 
more than one mower in a family. 


ee eee 
THE CRITICAL MOMENT. 


critical point. 
“‘ Where, where was Roderick then ? 
One blast upon his horn 
Were worth a men.” 
In the campaign of the French against tho Austrians 


volunteers aasaul with scaling 
ladders. So many volunteered for es mt duty 
that it was difficult to select the fifty. 


enemy's fire. When third call was, made, no one 
volunteered for a duty which piper’ * mean death. 
“T will show you,” shouted “that before I 


became a marshal I was a Grenadier |” 

ising a ladder, he started with it toward the rampart. 
His aides-de-camp tried to ent him. One of them, 
Seca (then Oaptain) Marbot, who tells the incident, 
said :— 
“Monsieur le Maréchal, you would not wish us to be 
dishonoured. We should be so if you received the slightest 
wound in partying the ladder, before every one of your 
Giine-de-canrp been killed.” 

’ In spite of the marshal’s efforts, the aide snatched the 
ladder from him, placing one end on his shoulder, while 
¢ pther aide carried the other end. The other aides by 
couples also took up ladders. The sight of a Marshal 
of Panos disputing with his aides who should first 
mount the breach roused the enthusiasm of the division. 
Officers and a claimed the honour of mounting 
at the head of the assaulting column. 

‘They tried to push the aides asido, and to lay hold of 
tho ladders. But the nt staff persisted in leading 
the assault. By one of those strange accidents of war, 
the storming party reached the wall without the loss of 
aman. The was escaladed, and the town was 
carriod with little loss. 


— 


English cyolists must hare their lamps alight at 9.18 p.m. 
on Saturday, July 2nd, and one minute earlier on every even- 
ing during the following week. Sovtch cyclists siould light xp 
at 9.58, ard two minutes carices each Tocloming evening, 
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eiuat occur within tha same period trum the avcident. 

bignsture. 
aAettinibd wKits whdbaighs, duly Your, LUZ, 


that there should be | i 


IMPORTANT TRIFLES. 


there is no such thing 


Somm very wise men hold that 
as a trifle—that what 


as an accident and no such thing 


looks to us as the merest chance is inevitable and must 
have as = part of the groat fore-ordained 
history the world, and that there is no great and no 
small in the sight of Him. 

Who sees with equal eye, as Lord of all, 

A hero perish or a sparrow fall. 
Bo! ing of the same thought was given expression 


bah Angelo. A visitor at his studio marv: elled 
he should spend the whole day in adjusting some 
infinitesimal bit of clay on a statue. 

“ Gentlemen,” said Michael Angelo, ‘this may seem to 
ou a trifle, but it is trifles that make perfect ; and per- 
ection is no trifle.” 

Nevertheless, there is a certain amount of amusement 
and even information to be gained in speculating on 
what might have occurred but for some more or less 
trifling circumstance. ‘(If the nose of Cleopatra had 
been’ shorter,” says Pascal, boldly, “the whole face of 
the earth would have been difforent.” “A common 
dier,” sa Edmund Barke, “ a child, a girl at the door 
an inn, have changed the face of fortune, and almost 
of nature.” 
4 giaes 
course of 


ince lea: out of the carriage, 
aplist the pavement and was killed. 
of wine overthrew the Orleans rule, 
e property of the family, and sont them 


sooner, or Elizaboth had died 
a little sooner, Jobn Stuart Mill thinks tho Refurmation 
would have been crushed in England. If Napoleon had 
been well at the time of the bettle of Waterloo, the 
result might have been different. His indisposition, so 
istori made it impossible for him to sit 


for 
and 
riod 


will be remembered, after applying in vain to a number 
i is brother Bartolommeo to 
land. Now it happened 
hands of pirates, aud 
landed in England so destitute that he was not 
able at court. But by the time he had carned a little 
money he was too late; Columbus had had his mernorable 
interview with Isabella of Spain. ‘ 

Even that interview was the result of accident. If 
Juan Perez de Marcana, the Queen's confessor, had not 
happened to be passing by the dvor of the La Rabida 
monastery at the very moment when the weary mariner 
was asking-alms there, and if the reverend gentleman 
had not possessed the ‘penetration to be struck by the 
noble lineaments of the ragged and dusty beggar, 
Columbus met never have been presented to the Queen. 
Therefore, if Bartolommeo had reached London in time, 
ot if Columbus had been a moment earlier or 3 moment 
later in applying at the monastery door—indeed, if 
Columbus, like many other great men, had been of in- 
significant face and stature—the fate of the New World, 
and in: consequence that of the old, would no doubt 
have been entirely different. 

If Citizon Napoleon had carried out his intortion of 
offering his sword to the Sultan, or if in 1806 the 
Emperor Napoleon had yielded to the temptation to 
abandow Europe as a field for his ambition and try what 
he could accomplish among the dissatisfied provinces of 
South America, who can say what consequences might 
have fellowed? Who can emits what the history of 
the world might have been if the Genoese after the peace 
of Paris had not sold Corsica to France, if Luther's friend 
had escaped the thunderstorm, if the spider had not 
woven its web across the cave in which Mahomet had 
taken setae ? ' Sallust says that o periwinkle led to the 
capture of Gibraltar. The cackling of geese saved the 
Roman nation from the Gaals. : 

If trifles seem to have determined the fate of nations, 
seciderits equally small have led men into pursuits 
which have made them benefactors of their race. Cowley 
became a poet through petiag Tee ee eee 
Reynolds had-never thought of painting until Richard- 
son’s treatise fell inte his hands; Corneille showed no 

ing for any except | literature-until he fal in love, 
and feltit torelieve his passion in verse; Molidre 
might have continued weaving tapestry had not his 
ea ide by wishing he could 

an actor like Montrose. If that sturdy soldier, Don 
reine Lape de Loyols had not received a wound which 
led him to beguile the leisuro of convalescence by reading 
Lyves or THE Saints, the world might never have 
heard of him as Ignatius 7 ie nor of the famous order 
of Jesuits which he founded. 
Everyone haa read of the falling apple which led 


builing tea-kett‘e which rugrested to Watt the power of 
atuam; of the swinying lump which gave Galileo his first 
idea of tho pendulum 


iy to invectigate tho laws of gravitation; of the 


e 


Wmar is done cannot be undone, especially. if.it ss 
—=goa——— 


Tu isa world,” said , . 
es. “Youd 0a 


“Well, and why not?” put in a 
giddy if you did as much twirling as the world does. 
—_—_————- —;t. oe 
Wu you find two women conversing to-day 
With earnestness, if not afraid 
To listen, you'll surely hear one of them say, 
“ And how are you having it made P” 
ee 


Mama: “When that boy threw stones at you, way 
didn't you come and toll me instead of throwing them 
back P ’ 

Little Son: “Tell you! Why, you couldn't hit a barn 
door.” 

ee 

Fam Lady (with large conversational aperture): 
“Can't you make tho mouth a little smaller ? 

Photographer: “Goodness me! Do you want a 

icture without any mouth at all? I've pared it down 
ae inches ly.” 


A sounnaList sat for many w minutos in ths 
waiting-room of one ‘af our medical celebritics. His 
patience at an end, he called the servant and said, “ My 
man, just go in and tell master that if fam =! 
admitted in fivo minutes I'shall be well again.” 


oe 


Youxa Gentleman: “ Do zen happen to know of a 
young ledy to suit me, one who fs beautiful, young, rich, 
and well educated ?” ’ 
Matrimonial Agent: “‘ Excuse me, dear sir, but out of 
those qualities I generally contrive to make jour 
unatches.” 
——_——<ge—-—_—_ 


Hx had never kissed her, and was somowhat anxious to 
make up ‘for lost timo, so he said, “ You might let ime 
kiss you—just once.” 

“No,” she replied playfully shaking her head. “I know 
what just once means—it means half-a-dozen times. You 
are like all tho rest.” 

— 

Uncuz Charles: “ And are you going to buy me some 
ris P” 
eth.” 


“Yeth. I'm 
missionary.” 

“A missionary! Iam no cannibal. , 

“No, but granma thays you are a puffect heather.’ 


—_——-fe-——_.- 


going to buy my dear Uncle Charlie a 


, 


He never tal:es the papers, for “they're dull as all crea- 
tion,” 
And besides, he's “ up.” with eve 
That’s why the train has left him when 
station, : 
And his frionds are dead a year before he knows! 


He nover takes the papers, for he isn’t a believer 
In tho news and the eensations of the day ; 
That's why they put his business in the hancs cf a 


receiver, : 
hauling him away! 


MISSING WORD COMPETITION 
NO. XXXI. 


ing that goes ; 
he galiops to the 


Ow the third column of page SUG is a paragraph about the 
Prinoees of Wales. The last word in it is omitted. Readers who 
wish to enter this competition mast cut out the coupon below, 
fill in thie word, together with their names and addresses, and 
send it, with a postal order for one shilling, to reach we a‘ 
pe by first post on Muoday, July 11th, the envelope maia:d 

‘oRD.”” os : 

The correct word is in the hands of Mr. H.8. Linley, Chsrtered 
Accountant, 124, Chancery Lane, Londan, W.C., en in an 
envelope scaled with our seal. * His statement with regard to it 
will , with the result of the competition, in issue for the 
week after next. ) 

The whole of the money receited in entrance fees sciil be dirided 
amongat those competitors who filljin the word correctly. 

It ‘is hoped that competitigns will be posted to Temple 
Chambers, E.C., as carly in the week as poesible. Members of 
the same family may compete if they like, and anyone may send 
as many attempts as he or she /chooses, provided that each is 
accompanied by a postal ordée and-a seperate coupon. All 
postal orders should be niade-gmayable to J’carson's Weekly. 
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ene linger 
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, and ®: ho-r later gucs back to the 
vat on b.ard the ship. . 


t a burning vesscl He tells that she ts the H, and 
the ship in whieh bis cousin, pete Devi 
i estled to India. The Heutenant also r emembers aho has 
five to id calls the boats of% As thev are pulling hack 
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wp as ' Stop Sarab wanderm bout 
nog 3s Do is epeak naib comes scx t» aay that the little rl is 


gon Garah by tho d 
SatisSea bim. ond he tells her about the fever. Wheu ths 
doctor g, the frig: eved mil asks Captain Blunt tf ship-fover is nota 
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CHAPTER VIL. 
A DANGEROUS CRIBIS. 

IT was late in the afternoon when Sarah Purfoy awoke 
from her uneasy slumber. She had been dreaming of the deed 
she was about to do, and was flushed and feverish; but, 
mindfal of the consequences which hung upon the success or 
failure of the enterprise, she rallied herself, bathed her face 
and hands, and aacended, with as calm an air as she could 
assume, to the poop-deck. 

Nothing was changed since yesferday. ‘The sentries’ arms 
glittered in tho pitiless sunshine, the ship rolled and creaked 
on the swell of the dreamy seu, and the prison-cage on the 
lower deck was crowded with the.same cheerless figures, dis- 
post in the attitudes of the day before. Even Mr. Maurice 

rere, recovered from his midnight fatigues, was lounging on 
the same coil of rope, in precisely the same position. 

Yet the eye of an acute observer would have detected some 
difference beneath this outward varnish of similarity. The man 
at the wheel looked round the horizon more eagerly, and spat 
into the swirling, onwho!esome-looking water with a more 
dejected air than before. The fishing-lines still hung dangling 
over the oatheads, but nobody touched them. The soldiers 
and sailors on the forecastle, collected in knots, had no heart 
even to smoke, but gloomily stared at each other. Vickers 
was in the cuddy writing; Blant was in his cabin; and Pine, 
witL two carpenters at work under his directions, was im- 
provising increased hospital accommodation. The noiee of 
mallet and hammer echoed in the soldiers’ berth ominously ; 
the workmen might have been making coffins. 

The prison was y silent, with the lowering silence 
which precedes a thanderstorm; and the convicts on deck 
no longer told stories, but sat together, moodily patient, as if 
waiting for something. Three men—two prisoners and a 
soldier—had succumbed since Rufus Dawes had been removed 
to the hospital; and though as yet there had been no com- 
plaint or symptom of panic, the face of each man, soldier, 
sailor, or prisoner, wore an expectant look, as though he 
wondered whoge turn would come next. On the ship—roll- 
ing ceaselessly from side to aide, like a wounded creature, on 
the opaque profandity of that ant ocean—a horrible 
shadow had fallen. The Malaber seemed to be enveloped in 
an eléotric cloud, whose sullen gloom a chance spark might 
flash into a blaze that should consume ber. 

The woman who held in her hands the two ends of the 
chain that would produce this spark, paused, came up upon 
deck, and, after a glance round, t against the poop-rail- 
ing and looked down into the barricade. As we have said, 
the prisoners were in knots of fourand five, and to one group 
in particular her glance was directed. Three men, leaning 
carelessly against the bulwarks, watched her every motion. 

“ There she is, right enough,” growled Mr. Gabbett, as if in 

of s previous remark. ‘Flash as ever, and 
this way, too.” 

“T don’t see no wipe,” said the practical Moocher. 

“ Patience is a virtue, most noble knuckler!” says the Crow, 
with affected carelessness. ‘Give the young woman time,” 


“ Blowed if I'm going to wait no longer,” says the- ; 
ing his coafse blue lips. “’Ere we've been biaffed off day 
arter , and kep’ dancin’ round the Dandy’s gal like a 
The fever’s aboard, and we've got all ready. 
use o’ waitin’? Orfice, or no orfice, I’m for bizniss 

at once!|——” 

“——There, look at that! "he added, ns the figare of Maurice 
Frere appeared side by side with that of the waiting-maid, 
and the two turned away up the deck together. 

“t's all right, you confounded ‘muddiehead !” cried the 


Crow, losing patience with his perverse and stupid com- 
on. ‘ How can she give us the office with that cove at 
er elbow ? ° 


Gabbett’s only reply to this question was a ferocious 
grunt, and a sudden elevation of his clenched fist, which 
caused Mr. Vetch to retreat precipitately. The giant did 
not follow ; and Mr. Vetch, folding his arms, and assuming 
an attitude of easy contempt, directed his attention to Sarah 
Parfoy. She seemed an object of general attraction, for at 
the same moment a young soldier ran up the ladder to the 
forecastle, and eagerly bent his gaze in her direction. 

Maurice Frere had come behind her and touched her on 
the shoulder. Since their conversation the previous evening, 
he had made up his mind to be fooled mo fe . The girl 
was evidently playing with him, and he would show her that 
he was not to be trifled with. 

“ Well, Sarah!" 

“Well, Mr. Frere,” dropping her band, and turning round 
witb a smile. 

“ How well you are looking to-day ! 

“ Yoa have told me that so often,” 
“ Have you nothingelsectosay?” - 

“Except that I love you.” This in a most impassioned 
manner. 

“That is no news. I know you do.” 

“Hang it, Sarab, what is a fellow todo? What is the use 
of playing fast and loose with a fellow this way?” 

“A ‘fellow’ should be able to take care of himself, Mr. 
Frere. I didn’t ask you to full in love with me, did 1? If 
you don’t please me, it is not your fault, perhaps.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“You soldiers have so many things to think of—your 
guards and sentries, and visits and things. You have no 
me to spare for a poor woman like me.” 

“8 !” cries Frere, in amazement. “Why, you won't 
let a fellow sparc! 1'd sparc fast enough, if that was all.” 

She cast her eyes down to the deck, and a modest flash 
rose in her cheeks. “I have so much to do,” ube gaid, in a 
half-whisper. “There are 80 many eycs upon me, I cannot 
stir without being secon.” 

She raised her head as she spoke, and to give cffect to her 
words, looked round the deck. Her glance crossed that of 
the young soldier on the forecastle, and though the distance 
was too great for her to distinguish his featurea, slic gucssed 
who he was—Miles was jealous. Frere, smiling with delight 
at her change of manner, came close to her, and whispered 
in her ear. She affected to start, and took the opportumity 
of exchanging a signal with the Crow. 

“I will come at eight o'clock,” said she, with modestly 
averted face. 

“They rclieve guard at cight,” he said, deprecatingly. 

She tossed her head. “ Very well, then, attend to your 
guard ; I don’t care.” 

“ Bat Sarah, consider —” 

“Asif a woman in love ever considera!” she said, turving 
upon him a burning glance, which in truth might have 
inelted a more icy man than he. 

— 8he loved him then! What a fool he would be to refuse. 
ee her to come was the first object ; how to make duty fit 
wil leasure would be considered afterwards. Besides, the 
g could relieve itself for once without hit supervision. 

“ Very well, at eight then, dearest.” 

“Hush!” said she. “ Here comes that stupid captain.” 

And as Frere left her, she turned, and, with her eyes fixed 
on the convict barricade, dropped the handkerchiof she held 
in her band over the Roop railing. It fell at the feet of the 
amorous “pare and with a quick upward glance, that 
worthy fellow picked it up, and brought it to her. 

“Oh, thank you, Captain Blunt,” said she, and her eyes 
spoke more than her tongue. 

“Did you take the laudanum?” whispered Slunt, with a 
twinkle in his eye. 

“Some of it,” said she. ‘I will bfing you back the bottle 
to-night.” 

Blunt walked aft, hamming cheerily, and saluted Frere 
with a slap on the back. The two men laughed, each at his 
own thonghts, but their laughter only made the surrounding 
glo.m seem deeper than before. 

Sarah Purfoy, casting her eyes toward the barricade, 
observed a change in the position of the three men. They 
wore together once moro, and the Crow, having taken off his 
prison cap, held it at arm's length with one band, while he 
wiped his brow with the other. Her signal had been observed. 

Daring all this, Rafus Dawes, removed tothe hospital, was 
lying flat on his back, staring at the deck abovo him, trying 
to think of something he wanted to say. 

When the sudden faiotness, which was the prelade to his 
sickness, had ov wered him, he remembered being torn 
out of his bunk fierce hands -remembe:ed a vision of 
savage faces, and the presence of some danger that menaced 
him. He remembered that, while lying on‘ his blankets, 
struggling with the coming fever, be overbeard a con- 
versation of vital importance to himself and to the ship, but 
of the purport of that conversation he had not the least idea. 

In vain he strove to renember—in vain his will, struggling 
with delirium, brought back snatches and echoes of sense ; 
they slip from him again as fast as caught. Ile was 
oppre: witb the weight of half-recollected thought. He 
knew that a terrible danger menaced bim; tha¢. could he but 
force his brain to reason connectedly for tem consecutive 
minutes, he cou'd give such jofurmation as w@ld avert that 
danger, and ssve the ship. But,lying with hoi hhend, parohed 
lips, and enfeebled boly, he was as one posses sed —he could 
move nor baud nor foot. : 

The place where he lay was but dimly lghted. The 
fagenuity of Pine had constructed a canvas b over the 


‘asitively lovely |” 
ays ebe, with a pout. 


a ee 


rt, to prevent the san into the cabin, and this 
ind absorbed much of the t. He could but just see 
the deck above his head, 
of three otber berths, apoarently similar to 
The only sounds that broke the silence 
gu of the water below him, ci ote 
of Pine’s hammers at work cLoige col gpl peeeempe 
by the noise of these hammers ceased, then the man 
could hear gasps, and moans, and n.atterings—the signs 
that his companions “hed lived. 
All at once a voice called out, “ Of course his bills are 
worth four handred pounds; but, my good sir, four handred 


unds to a manin my is not worth the getting. 

Vhy, l've given four tadeed pounds for a freak of my girl 
Sarah! Is it right, eh, Jezebel? She's a good though, as 
girls go, Mrs. Lionel Crofton, of the Crofts, Sevencaks, Kens 
—Sevenoaks, Kent—Seven——” 

A gleam of light broke in on the darkness which wrappod 
Rafus Dawes’ tortured brain. ‘The man was John Rer, bis 
berth inate. With an effort he spoke. 

“Rex!” 

“Yes, yea. I’m coming; doa’t bein aburry. The sentry's 
eafe, and the howitzer is bat five paces from the door. .A 
rush upon deck, lads, and she's ours! Thatie,mine Mine 
and my wife's, Mra. Lionel Crofton, of Seven Crafts, no oaks 
—8arah Purfoy, lady's-maid and nurse—ba! ha!—lady's- 
maid and nurse!” 

This last sentence contained the name-clue to the th 
in which Rufus Dawes’ bewildered intellects were ; 
“Sarah Purfoy!” He remembered now each detail of the 
conversation he had so strangely overheard, and bow impere- 
tive it was that he should, without delay, reveal the plot that 
threatened the ship. How that plot was to be out, 
he did not pause to consider; he was conscious that he was 
hanging over the brink of delirium, and that, unless he made 
himself understood before his senses atterly deserted him, all 
was lost. o : 

He attempted to rise, bat found that hia fever-thralled 
limbs refused to obey the impulse of his wil. He made sn 
effort to speak, but his tongue clove to the roof of his mouth, 
and bis jaws stuck ther. He could not raise a finger 
nor utter a sound. ‘The boards over his head waved like a 
shaken sbeet, and the cabin whirled round, while the patch 
of light at bis feet bobbed up and down like the reflection 
from a wavering candle. He closed bis eyes with a terrible 
sigh of despair, and resigned himself to his fate. 

At that instant the sound of hammericg ceased, and the 
door o d. It was six o'clock, and }’inc Lad come to bave 
a last look at his patients*before dinnor. It seemed that 
there was somebody witb him, for a kind, though somewhat 
pompons, voice remarked upon the scantiness of acoommoda- 
tion, and the “ necessity—the atevlute necessity "—of com- 
plying with the King’s Regulations. 

Honest Vickers, though agonised for the safety of his 
child, would not abate a jot of his duty, and had sternly como 
to visit the sick men, aware as be was that such a visit would 
necessitate his isglation from the cabin where his child lay. 
Mrs. Vickers—weeping and bewailing herself coquettishly at 
garrison parties—had often said that ‘poor dear John was 
such a disciplinarian, quite a slave to the service.” 

“ Here they are,” said Pine; “six of ‘em. This fellow,” going 
to the aide of Rex, ‘is the worst. Lf he had not a constitution 
like a horee, I don’t think he could live out the night.” 

“Three, eighteen, seven, four,” muttered Rex ; “dot and 
carry one. Is that an occupation for a gentleman? No, sir. 
Good-night, my lord, good-night. k! The clock is 
striking uine ; five, six, seven, eight! Well, you've had your 
day, and can't cone, : : We neers 

“A dangerous fellow,” says Pine, with L 
“A very dangerous fellow—that fs, he was: This is the 
place, you see—a regular rat-bole ; but what can qne do?” 

“Come, let us get on deck,” said Vickers, with a shudder 
of disgust. 

Rufus Dawes felt the sweat break out into beads on his 
forehead. They suspected nothing. They were going away. 
He must warn trem. With a violept effort, in his agony he 
turned over in the bunk and thrust out his hand from the 
blankets. 

“Hallo! what's this?” cried Pine, bringing the lantern to 
bear upon it. ‘Lic down, my man. Eh!—water, ts it? 
There, steady with it, now ;” and he lifted a pannikin to the 
blackened, froth-fringed lips. The cool draught moistened 
his pnrched gullet, and the convict made a last effort to 
speak. 

- Sarah Purfoy—to-night—the prison— Mutixsy |” 

The last word, almost shricked out, in the sufferer's 
desperate effort to articulate, recalled the wandering senses 
of John Rex. 

“Hash!” he cried. ‘Is that you,Jemmy? Sarb's right. 
Wait till she gives the word.” 

“ Tle's raving,” said Vickers. 

Pine caught the conviet by the shoulder. “What do you 
fay, my man? A mutiny of the prisoners!” 

With his mouth agepe and his hands clenched, Rofus 
Dawes, incapable of further speech, made a last effort to nod 
assent, but bis head fell upon bis breast; the next moment, 
the flickering light, the gloomy prison, the eager face of the 
doctor,and the astcnished face ot Vickers, vanished from before 
his straining eyes. He saw the two men sture at each other, in 
mingled incredulity and alarm, and then he was floating 
down tho cool brown river of his boyhood, on his way—in 
company with Sarah Purfoy and Lieutenant Frere—to raise 
the mutiny in the Hydaspes, that lay on the stocks in the old 
house at Hampstead, 


CHAPTER 1X. 
WOMAN'S WRAPONS. 
. TOE two discoverers of this awkward secret held a conncil 
of war. Vickers was at once for calling the d, and 
anhouncing to the prisoners that the plot—whatever it 
might be—had been discovered ; but Pine, accustomed to 
convict ships, overraled this decision. 

“You don’t know these fellows as well as I do,” raid he. 
“In the first placo there may be no mutiny at all. Tho 
whole thing is, perhaps, eome absurdity of that fellow Dawes 
—and should we once put the notion of attacking us into 
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A Lavy Exparimenratiar.—A few years the 
Magruders lived in Bedford, and Mrs. Magruder, who was 
an enthusiastic amateur doctor, used to teach a class of 
temale friends the rudiments of physiology. At that 
time Magruder was in business, and as he generally came 
home tired, he had a habit of lying on the upstairs 
sitting-room sofa in the evening, for the purpose of taking 
& nap. 

Several times when he did so, and Mrs. Mi der had 
some friends with her downstairs, he noticed upon 
awaking that there was a peculiar feeling of heaviness in 
his head and a Fag smell of ban oer room. When 
he questioned Magruder about it, she invariably 
coloured and looked confused, and said he must have 
eaten something which had disa with him. 

Ultimately the suspicions of Magruder were aroused. 
He suspected something wrong. A horrible thought 
crossed his mind that gueron jbqed intended to poison 
him for his skeleton—to sacrifice him so that she could 
dangle his bones on a string before her class, and explain 
to the sockers after medical truth the peculiarities of 
construction which enabled the framework of her 
husband to move in society. 

So Magruder revealed his suspicions to his brother, 
and engaged him to secrete himself in a cupboard in the 
room while he took his usual nap on a certain evening 
upon the sofa. 

When that night arrived, Mrs. Magruder pretended to 
have a “ sewing circle” in the parlour, while her husband 
went to sleep upstairs in the sitting-room with that 
vigilant relative of his on guard. 

About nine o'clock Mr. Magruder’s brother was sur- 
prised to observe Mrs. Magruder softly stealing upstairs, 
with the members of the “sewing circle” following her 
noiselessly in single file. Inher hand Mrs. Magruder 
carried a volume. If her brother-in-law had conceived 
the idea that the book might contain the tender strains 
of some sweet singer amid whose glowing imagery this 
woman revelled with the ecstasy of a sensitive nature, 
he would have been mistaken, for the work was entitled, 
THOMPSON ON THE NeRvovs System; while those lines 
traced in a delicate female hand upon the perfumed 
notepaper, carried by Mrs. Magruder, so far from em- 
bodying an expression of the gentlest and most sacred 
emotions of her bosom, were merely a diagnosis of an 
aggravated case of fatty degeneration of the heart. 

en the whole party entered the room, Mrs. 
Maprudee closed the door and applied chloroform to her 
husband's nose. As soon as he became completely 
insensible, the sewing in the hands of the ladies was 
quickly laid aside, and to Magruder’s secreted brother 
bia disclosed the alarming fact that this was her 
class. 

Mrs. Magruder began her lecture with some very able 
remarks upon the nervous system; and in order to 
demonstrate her meaning more plainly, she attached a 
galvanic battery to her husband's toes, so that she might 
make him wriggle before the class. And he did wriggle. 
Mrs. Magruder gave him a dozen or two shocks and 
poked him with a ruler to make him jump, while the 
others stood in a semi-circle, with note-books in their 
hands, and exclaimed, ‘‘ How very interesting!” 

Magruder’s brother thought it awful, but he was 
afraid to come out when he reflected that they might 
want two skeletons. Mrs. Magruder then said that she 
would pursue this branch of the investigation no further 
at that moment, because Mr. Magruder’s system was 
somewhat debilitated ini consequence of an overdose of 
chlorate of potash which she had administered in his 
coffee upon the previous day for the purpose of testing 
the atrength of the drug. 

Mrs. Magruder then proceeded to “quiz” the class 
paren ie the general construction of her husband. 
She said, for instance, that she had won what was called 
the heart of Mr. Magruder, and she asked the students 
what it was that she had really won. 

“Why, the cardia, of course,” said the class. “It is 
an azygous muscle of an irregular oe shape, 
situa’ obliquely and a little to the left side of the 
chest, and it rests on the diaphragm.” 

One fair young thing said that it didn’t rest on the 
diaphra; Another one said she would bet a quart of 
paregoric it did; and until the dispute was settled by 
the professor, Magruder’s brother's hair stood on end 
with fear lest they should go to probing inside of 
Magruder with a butcher's knife and a lantern for the 
purpose of determining the actual condition of affairs 
respecting his diaphragm. ~ 

der continued. She explained that when 


‘she accepted Mr. Magruder he seized her hand, and she 


required the class to explain what it was that Mr. 
Mager actually had hold of. 

e students replied that he held in his grip twenty- 
seven distinct bones, among which might be mentioned 
the phalanges, the carpus and the metacarpus. The 
beautiful creature who was incredulous panesening the 
diaphragm suggested that he also had hold of the 
deltoid. But the others scornfully suggested that the 
deltoid was a muscle. The discussion became so ex- 
citing that lancets were drawn, and there seemed to be 
& pros of bloodshed, when the teacher interfered, 
and demanded of the girl who had begun to cry about 
the deltoid what was the result when Mr. Magruder 
kissed her. 


1 merely a contraction of the orbicularis oris 
musole, thus,” sald the student us she leanod over and 
; Bkagrader. 

Magruder’s brother, in the cupboard, thought maybe it 
wasn't so very solemn for Magruder after all. He con- 
sidered this portion of the exercises in a certain sense 
soothing. But all the students said it was perfectly 
scandalous, and Mrs. Magruder, after informing the 
offender that hereafter when illustration of any point of 
the lesson wae needed, it would be supplied by herself, 
ordered her to go to the foot of the class, and to learn 
eighty new bones as a punishment. 

“Do you hear me, miss?” demanded ‘Mrs. Magruder, 
when she perceived that that contractor of the orbicularis 


oris did not re 
“ Yes,” she said, “ I am conscious of a vibration strikin 
tt the membrana tympanum, and being Eauianitel 
h the labyrinth until it agitates the auditory 
nerve, which conveys the impression to the brain.” 

“ Correct,” said P pinta “Then obey me, or I 
will call my biceps and flexors and scapularis into action 
and put you in your place by force.” 

_ “Yes, and we wi “Z her with our spinatus and 
iralis,” exclaimed rest of tha class. 

Magruder’s brother in the gloom of hie cupboard did 
not comprehend the character of thes: threats, but he 
had a vague idea that the life of that lovely young saw- 
bones was menaced by firearms and other engines of war 
of a peculiarly deadly description. H4 felt that the 

unishment was too severe for the crine. Magruder 

imself, he was convinced, would have regarded that 
orbicularis operation with courageous fortitude and heroic 


composure. 

_ Mrs. Magruder then proceeded to give the class prac- 
tice in certain operations in medical treatment. She 
vaccinated der on the left arm, while one of the 
students bled his right arm and showed her companions 
how to tie up the vein. They applied leeches to his nose, 


under the professor's instructions, they cupped } ‘1 on 
the shoulder blades, they exercised themselves in spread- 
ing mustard on his back, they timed his pulse, 
they held out his tongue with pincers and examined it 
with a microscope, and two or three enthusiasticstudents 
kept hovering round Magruder’s leg with a saw and a 

carving-knife, until r’s brother in retirement in 

the cupboard shuddered with apprehension. 

At last Magruder began to revive. “He turned over ; 
he sat up; he stared wildly at the company; he looked 
at his wife; then he sank back upon the sofa and said to 
her, in a feeble voice — 

“ Henrietta, somehow or other I feel awfully funny.” 

Funny! Magruder’s brother considered that, after 
the performance of the class, Magruder ought to feel 
funny enough to edit a comic paper. He emerged from 
the cupboard, and seizing a chair, determined to tell the 
whole story. Mrs. Magruder and the class screamod, 
but he proceeded. Then up rose Magruder, and dis- 
cussed the subject with vehemence, while his brother 
brandished his chair and joined in the chorus. 

Mrs. Magruder and the class cried, and said Mr. 
Magruder was a brute, and he had no love for science. 
But Mr. Magruder said that as for himself, “hang | 
science,” when a woman became so infatuated with it as 
to chop up her husband to help it along. And his 
brother said that he ought to put in even stronger terms 
than that. 


—_——~f--—___. 
OUGH ! 


THE plbnghboy whistled behind his plough, 

For his lungs were sound and he had no cough ; 
He guided his team with a pliant bough, 

And watered it well by the wayside trough. 


The toil was hard, for the land was rough— 
It lay on the shores of an Irish lough— 

But his well-fed.team was stout and tough, 
And he plied his bough to flank and hough. 


He toiled all day and the crow and chough, 
Flew round his head though he oft cried “ Shough ; ” 
But his plough at eve struck a hidden sour 
With a force that sent the share clear through. 


The frightened team ran off with the plough 

With the speed of wind from the ploughboy, though 
He shouted “ Woa!” and into a slough 

It plunged, where the mud was soft as dough. 


‘TO CRICKETERS. 


TILL the first week in September, we propose to set aside eleven ea 


sovereigns a week to be divided among the eleven members of the 
cricket team which secures the most decisive victory in a one day 
match. The competition will be confined to bond fide club matches. 

Results must reach us at latest on the Tuesday of the week following 
that in which the matches were played, with envelopes marked MATCH. | 
The full scores of each team must be sent in, and must be duly certified 
by the captain and secre of one of the teams. 

The decision will rest with the editor of this paper, and a sovercign 
will be sent to each member of the team which is considered to have 
secured the most decisive victory. The addresses of the members of 
each winning team should be sent, in order that a cheque may be 
forwarded to each of them direct. : , 

ReRBULTS FOR THE COMPETITION FOR WEEK ENDING JULY 2xD 
MUST REACH US AT LATEST ON TUESDAY, JULY 5TH. 2 

In addition to the sbove prizes we make the offer of one of Bartlett's | 
famous Repercussive Bats to the cricketer who during the week shall 
perform the most noteworthy feat either in batting, bowling. or tielding. 
Applications are covered by the same regulations with regard to the 
tine of sending and authentication a> in the case of the cash prizes. 
The bat will bear a silver shield, on which the name of the owner and 
the performance for which it wus presented is engraved. Envelopes | 
should be marked CRICKETER 


ments. 


Lonpon has paupers enough to fill all the houses in 
Brighton. 


Six thousand men are now working upon the Chicago 
Exhibition structures. 2 


A DEALER in artificial limbs eatimates that 300,000 
Englishmen have lost one or both legs. 


Desertion from the army costs the country £120,000 
annually. 


It is estimated that about 250,000,000 bricks are used ' 
monthly in the United Kingdom. 


Tue organist at a Cardiff church found several of the 
notes soundless. An examination revealed the fact that 
no fewer than six birds, including a robin, had built 
their nests in the pipes. 


A BILL-posTiIne machine, which sticks bills on walls, 
even as high as fifty feet, without the use of ladder or 
paste-pot, is doing successful work in Paris. Theatrical 
people are delighted with it. 


A German biologist says that the two sides of a face 
are never alike ; in two cases out of five the eyes are out 
of line; one eye is stronger than the other in seven 
persons out of ten; and the right ear is generally higher 
than the left. 


In the Hackney Gazerre appear some interesti 
articulars of the coming Donkey Show at the People's 
alace in the East End of London. It is being organised 
by Mr. Orsman, who is known as the “Coster King.” 
It appears that these costermongers’ donkeys think 
nothing of drawing s ton twenty miles a day, while 
others draw three such loads eight miles every 
day. 


Prorit on books is said to be about as follows :—A 
“shilling shocker” pays its expenses when it has sold 
4,000 copies; a three shilling book, upon which grade 
and all higher grades the price of the cover has to be 
accounted for, becomes profitable after it has sold 1 ; 
a six shilling book when it has sold 1,000; a two-volume 
library book when it has sold 400, and a three-volume 
book when it has sold 300. 


Tue « ondition of the public teachers in Spain is not to 
be envie. The payment of their salaries is almost 
always far.. arrears, and a case came up the other day 
of a man wi. had not received a farthing from the 
Government for -eventeen years. The total amount of 
back salary at pres. ot due to teachers is about £160,000. 
In some cuses the su.:>rers are sustained by charity, and 
in others are compelle! to send their children out as 
servants. Many schools L.eve been closed altogether. 


THE most dangerous p7rt of the British coast is that 
between Flamborough Head and the North Foreland, 
including as it does both the Humber and the Thames. 
The next most dangerous district is that between 
Anglesea and the Mull of Cantyre, which includes the 


Mersey and tho Clyde. Next comes that between Hart- 
land Point and St. David's Head, which includes the 
Bristol Channel. The district between the North Fore- 


land and St. Catherine’s, including, of course, the Straits 
of Dover, comes fourth on the list. 


Tne Maories believed in the immortality of the soul 
long beforo tho arrival of the missionaries; but the spirit 
ae to which they imagined all men journeyed after 
death was as grossly material as the “ happy hunti 
grounds” of the North American Indians. Sueh a legen 
as the following, which contains an instance of singularly 
determined parental interference, is sufficient evidence 
of this. A young chief of high rank fell in love with a 
Maori maiden of great beauty, but of low degree. His 
father “ forbade the banns.” Thereupon the usual results 
followed. The young chief refused to eat, and died of 
hunger; the beautiful maiden, heart-broken at the death 
of her lover, leapt down from the cliffs into the sea in 
order that she might follow him. Now comes thi extra- 
ordinary part of the story. The obdurate father, hearing 
of the girl's leap into the sea, rushed to the spot, battle- 
axe in and. Using terrible language, he declared that 
he would prevent the union of the pair in spirit-land, and 
forthwith Shaasell leapt down to follow them. 


£5 CONTENTS BILL PRIZE. 

Last week we put out ee, bill of rather an unusnal 
nature. The followiig are the names and addresses of the 
five people who, by their prompt action after perusing it, 


secured a sovereign esch for themselves. It will pay you to 


watch our flame-colowred bills. 
Mr. A. G. French. 71., Falcon Road, Clapbam Junction, 8.W. 


Mr. Geo. Frost, St ticn Masier, S.E.R., Tunbridge Wells. 
Mr. John Mowatt, 145, Mathieson Street, Glasgow, 8.8. 
Miss Cordner, 33, J Gill Street, Newry. 

Mr. G. A. Martin, 16, Greenbank Road, Coronation Road, 


Bristol. 
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Tux following soems to us the best article to hand 
this week :—The sender, 
Mr. W. J. Hanpine, 
Stoneleigh, 
Fentham Road, 
Birchfields, 
Nr. Birmingham, 
has therefare been forwarded a cheque for Two Guineas. 


THE FAIREST SPOT IN WALES. 


As a holiday haunt, Barmouth, in North Wales, stands 
unexcelled ; its lofty mountains, beautiful woods and 
valleys, and fine waterfalls aro among the most beautiful 
in Wales. It is within com ibee Aaa reach of most 
1 towns in England, and, if the railway is not 
so fast as might be desired, yet the magnificent scenery 
through which it makes the journey seem quicker. 

The town itself is built upon the corner of the est 
of the Mawdach and the sea, and as there is not muc 
flat land old Barmouth is situated on rocky terraces up 
the mountain side, while the more recent buildings lino 
the beach and the main road towards Harlech. As yet 
the town has not been spoilt by excursionists, and those 
who desire gaiety had better stay away; but people 
desiring rest will certainly find all they seek. 

The estuary of the Mawdach extends some ten miles 
towards Dolgelly and is in man. laces a mile or 80 wide, 
with mountains of all sizes and shapes sloping down to 
the water. Some are bare and rocky, some covered 
with firs and various other trees, while others are a mass 
of Fe heather and yellow gorse. 

ing up the nee ay the far-famed Panorama 
Walk, the tourist sees er Idris on the right hand 
with its adjacent mountains literally rearing their 
summits into the clouds, while on his left Diphwys, 
nearly as lofty, blocks out the smaller hills towards 
Festiniog. In front, as far as theeye can reach, stretches 
mountain beyond mountain, until the Arrans bar the 
view. In the winding valley below gleams the tidal 
river, on its banks here and there a mansion peeps from 
amidsttha,trees, and on its surface boats, and occasionally 
a small steamer, may be seen. 

But to revert to Barmouth iteelf. Standing at the 
northern corner of the estuary, it possesses a fine, firm 
sandy beach stretching northwards for some miles, while 
the hills slope precipitously towards the sea at 
the beck of the narrow street. These ‘.ils are 
plentifully supplied with paths, from which « sws of the 
coast to Towyn on the south, and the C..arvon Hills 
on the north, are obtained. The s 1s furnish safe 
bathing, and are a perfect paradise fe children. 

For a moderate walker there ar plenty of beautful 
places within a very few miles. she walk to Llanaber 
Church upon the Harlech mai; road, or by tho beach, 
gives fine mountain and sew views hile the quaint old 
church itself is well worth » vi’... Passing further along 
this road, and still keeying the sea close on the left 
hand, Cors-y-gedol is reached. Thisis a fine old mansion 
with a ificont avenue, and a series of lakes at the 
back, surrounded by mountains. In fact, wherever you 
go about Barmouth the mountains never leave you, 

Half a mile further, and the queer little village of 
Duffryn is reached; and pr ing still northwards 
Harlech Castle comes into view. is ancient castlo, 
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ccrdseen'2 |THE SEARCH LIGHT. 
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side of the river, visiting 
a few of the articles in the fifth 
_ want to impress readers with the 
At is so young it has a circula- 
t of only one other monthly 


This 

pioeniog 
‘amous Mount Morgan 
can be made on the o 


The toy railway from Mynfford Junction to Festiniog 
a remarkable engineer- 


BgLow are the titles of 
number of ‘Search Light. 
fact that though Search Li, 
tion which is exoeeded by 
magasine published. 

This fact, taken in combination with the excessively 
laudatory press notices which have appeared with regard to 
the new magazine, seems to show conclusively that it must 
be worth threepence of anybody's money. 

Were it not that the phenomenal success of Pearson's 
Weekly gave me every reason to believe that an immediately 
large circulation would be secored for a meennne coming 
out under the same auspices, nothing #0 ambitious as Search 
Light could possibly have been attempted for threepence. 

Were the circulation lower than 100,000, it would-be im- 

ble to prodace it eave at a very heavy loss. More than 
half of the folk who buy Pearson's Weekly have not yet given 
Search Light a trial, and it is to induce them to do so that 
this paragraph is penned. 


commanding excellent views of 
Cox loved to paint. 

Apart from the scenery, the railway itself is very 
interesting. Everything is in miniature. The carriages 
are so small that an ordinary sized man cannot stand 
upright in them, while the engines are very smal] but 

werful. In some places, where the road has been 

lasted out upon the face of the precipice, the signal 
rods are suspended on iron supports let into the 
precipice side, and project out into space without any- 
thing between them and the valley beneath. 

A volume might be written about the beauties of this 
district, but the few scenes mentioned are among the 
best. The tourist, however, can easily reach Towyn, 
Talyllyn Lake, the Pass of Aberglaslyn, and other places 
of interest. It is not n to walk, as trains run 
oes pas sl and coaches and brakes convey passengers at 
m 


erate fares to almost all the places mentioned. The King of Siam. Some Oda Effecte ate Dynamite. 
ig | Samuel Smiles at Home. Why Does the Sun Shine? 
One can row up tho estuary to Penmaenpool, and this a at me in | de De ee ee eet WHituE 


is one of Barmouth’s great attractions. The a ments 
are, so far as my experience of them goes, clean, com- 


fortable, and moderate in price, and ftequent excursions 
are run from all parts of England. 


Beal’ 

To nat Height do Sounds 
Aecend ? 

1. Weath a Crime? 

What ie the Mass of the Visible 
Universes ? 

Can Good Tobscoo be Grosn io 
Earape ? 


pe? 
Does the Eartb Eat’ L'g't? 


Lord Thomas ri ie 
The Emperor of All the Russias 


at Play. 
The Favourite Diversions of Royal 


Ladies. 
Gold from Sea-Water. 
low the Hand Grows Old 


ui —- 


Tue man who would climb the ladder of fame musn't Coatly Food that Shou'd be should a Woman Marry a Man cf 
i eAD. ‘us 
linger too long on each round of applause. The Metal of the Puture. Averican Homeur Read Thr ugh 
—__»f=—__—__ Harures'ng Niagara. German Spectacler. ¢ 
How to Keep Caildrea Healthy. How S ume Kheviees Have Died. 


The Origin of Mar. 
All About Amber. 
An American Subst'tute for Tes. 


An Uulearnable Language. 
Rainrowe ‘o Order. 
A Thirty-five Thousand Barre! Oil- 


Tere are three kinds of falsehood—the first is a “fib,” 
the second is a downright lie, and the third and most 


i isti Tank on Fire. What Happens to London's 
aggravated is statistics. koi etcannas Yeon inh Be 
' Howa Panoesms a eg Comfortable Club inthe 
i moc How to Annibilate » orld, 
A parr in a har k The Moet Dead-Alive Kewapapers. How the Senses Sleep. 


Attempted to kiss, 


And in less than a jifty The Journalists of To-day are :— 


. Mre. Comyns. Falitor- rietorof | Mr. John M. Lesage, Managing 
sty? ORY POPUL] Aoul, The Fe thered World. Kaleoe of The Daily Telegroph. 
—————i—_—_- M. Paul «do ac, the | M de Blowi x, Paris representa- 


Duelling Journalist. lived The Times. 


Doctor : “ Your wife is very ill, sir, and likely to die.” | air. Jane Gordon Bennett, | Mr. Henry W. Lucy, Leader- 
Husband: “You needn't worry about her, doctor. pte ay ane Tae New | Writer to The Durly News. 

She got a new dress the other day, and she hasn't tried Sas : : 

it on yet.” There are many other interesting articles, five complete 


Sa ee stories, and eleven pieces of poetry. Four fall-page illustra- 
_ | tions, printed in tints, are bound up with the magazine. 
In a London school, a teacher was tering fo get his 
boys to parse a sentence about mone in a till. 
That case was “till?” was fin: ye and the 
reply was given “ Possessive case. use it has got 
the money in it.” 


HOW TO FIGHT SEA=SICKNESS. 


-————foe——_—_ 
Hunpreps of women, and men, too, for that matter, 


who intend going abroad this summer, dread the 
possibility of bein sea-sick. Every precaution ever thovght 
of, printed or told, is borne in mind, and many women 
go on board ship with a quantity of so-called * remodies,” 
enough to kill ten ordinary persons. 

The simple fact is, that no malady is so little under- 
stood by the doctors as sea-sickness, and no matter what 
they may recommend to quiet the fears of intending 
voyugers there is no such thing as a remedy. Is there 


Taior (to applicant for a job): “We want a good 
cutter. Have you had much experience in tailoring ?” 

Applicant (with a confident sinile): “I never had a 
suit of clothes ready when I said I would since I've been 
in the business.” 

Tailor: “You'll do. You must be an old hand.” 


—_—_——»f-——_ _-- 


Finst Guest: “ Awful bore, isn't it?” 


ite sae a side, rie a tee a bold lca one be.” Se ie in nes. an Ahan ue world a soe se a rcwty 4 
‘ 5; “ kn : ‘ is nothin 
ment of a cay tra Upon I yment of a small fee oe Guest: “You knew it? Then why did you sees, True, it is unpleasant, but so is any good 


; ut the courtyard, or 
walk upon its massive walls, from which Portmadoc and 
the Snowdon mountains are plainly visible. The dis- 
tance to Harlech is only ten miles, and the scenery all 
the way is beautiful. 

From Harlech, or from Pensarn, the station nearer 
Barmonth, the lake of Cwmbychan is reached by a six 
mile walk. Most tourists prefer going by Pensarn, as it 
has the finer views. For miles the road winds through 
woods alongside the river Artro, which forms a series of 
cascades and que crystal pools almost to Cwmbychan 
iteelf. This lake lies surrounded by a lofty amphitheatre 
of mountains, and is a picture of majestic grandeur. 
At the far end a series of steps takes one over the 
mountains to a wild valley, which leads to the Dolgelly 
road; or the tourist can turn, after climbing the Roman 
atepe, down the pass of Drws Ardudwy, which abounds 
with evidences of glacial action, to the ‘Harlech road 
i Benponth 

, on the other hand, the road up the estuary from 
Barmouth is taken, scenes of Mal anatae grandeur 
await the pedestrian. This road never leaves the tidal 
river until Penmaenpool is reached, and the sea, river 
and mountain views are so magnificent, that itshas been 
said that the only walk in Wales equalling that from 
Barmouth to Dolgelly, is from Dolgelly to Barmouth. 

Passing tho pretty harbour of Aberamffra, Glandwr 
Mill is reached ; and a mile or so eee on Bont Ddu, 
mine. Still advancing towards 
Dolgelly Spee cpr rae on mesos the 
Mawdach, and then Lianelityd, and lastly Dolgelly itself. 

This town is backed by Cader Idris, and though not 
eed is famed for its torrent and prciee walks. The 

er is a woody path along « braw! torrent, and 
the latter a walk at a considerable altitude round a 


| ance.” 


medicine. 

If women would anticipate sea-sickness less they would 
be more comfortable. A good dose of sea-sickness is the 
best internal Turkish bath imaginable. You may feel as 
if you are going to die, but depend upon it, you will not. 
As a rule, two days is the limit, and then it is over, and 
never will you feel so well. 

Lemons, oranges, champagne—all these are recom- 
mended, but the best recommendation, the most practical 
and common senee, is to let the sea-sickness have its way, 
and then you are over with it. You can modify any 

ible attack by a little care as to diet a day or two 
beta sailing by avoiding greasy and rich foods, and this 
is wise. But don't go on board with the settled idea that 
you are going to be sick. 

Dismiss the thought. Kee 
out. Walk wp and down the deck continuously. By 
this method you get accustomed to the motion of the 
ship, tire yourself out, and if you are any sort of a 
sleeper, you will sleep soundly the first night. Then the 
worat js over; but if not, and you do get sick, just 
accept it philosophically. 

of course you will feel miscrable; but let the spell 
run ita course till it is done, and you are better for it, 
and certainly wiser than to try to cure it by a mixture 
of things which, instead of remedying matters, irritate 
the stomach and give it a reason for a continuance of 


Second Guest: “Had to. My wife heard.that the 
formula for writing regrets had changed, and she couldn’t 
find out what the new style was. So she sent an accept- 


on 


“Waar kind of a house do you want?” asked the 
architect. 

“Qh,” replied the citizen wearily, “I don't want a 
house at all. I just want you to build me thres tiers 
of cupboards, one hundred and thirty cupboards in a 
tier, und poe a roof over the top tier. 1 want to put up 
a yous that will contain enough cupboards to satisfy 
my wife.” 

ut the architect, who was a man of broad experience, 
told him ho would have to put a thousand cupboards in 
a tier, and make the edifice six storeys high, and then 
his wife would say, when it :as completed, that there 
wasn't anywhere to put away her things. 


on your feet the first day 


ee 
HOLIDAY HAUNTS. 


THESE articles we wish our readers to contribute. They 
must be not less than 1,000, or more than 1,500 words in 
length, and we shall pay ‘wo Gupvnas for the best to hand 
every week, publishing it with the author's name and address. 
Competitions should be marked “ Hobda ” on the envelopes. 

The articles must of course be original, and the actual P 
experiences of readers daring holiday trips. There is no 
reason why anybody shonid nor. try for the prize, for we 
shall not study literary style #o ouch ae good matter. 

We do not undertnke my res} oneibility with regard to the 
safe return of unsuitable MSfu, though every care will be 
taken to send back those with which stamped envelopes are 
enclosed. The rest will be destroyed. 


roceedings. ‘ 

One of the leading medical authorities in the world 
says that fifteen grains of sulphate of quinine, adminis- 
tered two hours, or four at the most, before embarking, 
will completely free even sensitive subjects from the 
horrors of sea-sickness. The experiment is worth try- 
ing. In any event, it will do no harm. What good 
it will do remains for avery person to decide. 
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ABOUT PARLIAMENT, 


HOW PARLIAMENTS ARE MADE 
AND UNMADE. 


Just now the British Islands are without that much- 
vaunted palladium of British liberties, a popularly 
etected House of Commons, One Parliament has been 
dissolved, and its successor has not yet been constituted 
by the suffrages of the “free and independent electors” 
i are being so assiduously w by the much- 
promising orators of both parties. Buch a moment 
scems to be by no means inopportune for putting before 
those who do not know, and may care to learn them, a 
few facts as to the procedure in the making and un- 
making of Parliaments generally, which works almost 
silently and automatically behind the din and strife of 
the contending factions. 

It is, as everyone knows, usual to speak of this realm 
of ours as having three estates—Crown, Lords, and 
Commons. This, however, is erroneous, for the threo 
estatos of the realm are the Clergy (represented by the 
Lords Spiritual), the Lords, and the Commons; and the 
Crown is of itself a thing apart in solitary if now some- 
what perfunctory glory. t the Crown has now to 
do with Parliament is confined to the functions of con- 
voking, proroguing, and dissolving it, and assenting to 
its Acts when they have duly passed both its Houses 
and their Committees. These duties are now purely 
formal, and are mostly discharged by deputy in the person 
of the Lord Chancellor. 

In former times, when the greater power of the Crown 
caused the Sovereign to bulk more largely in the govern- 
mental concerns of the country than nowadays, con- 
poengand dissolving had a personal significance which 
they have now lost. In the present day a king or 
queen of England would no more think of risking a 
revolution by dissolving Parliament of his or her “mete 
motion,” as was often done before the Revolution, than 
he or she would dream of declaring war against a foreign 
power without, the consenting advice of the Ministry and 
the Privy Council. 

The actual sentence of death itself has never been 
pronounced by the royal lips, ee a the Sovereign has 
often personally attended the dissolution, making a brief 
speech and then commanding the Lord Chancellor to 
pronounce the fatal words. e only ruler of England 
who ever spoke them for himself was the great Oliver, 
who, after soundly rating his last Parliament in the style 


of a schoolmaster scolding his unruly boys, concluded | q, 


with the famous words :— 

“I think it high time that an end be put to your 
sitting, and I do dissolve this Parliament.” 

It may be mentioned that this was not the yet more 
famous occasion on which he dissolved a Parliament 
with no other ceremony than crnerins a file of mus- 
keteers to turn the members out neck and heels into 
a oul th f th Triennial Act in 1694 

Until the age of the Trienni ct in a 
Parliament onal ely come to an end through the 
demise of the Crown or dissolution by royal authority. 
Down to this time the only law controlling its duration was 
that which provided that not more tnan three years 
should elapse between the dissolution of one Parliament 
and the convocation of another—a law often more 
honoured in the breach than the observance by monarchs 
who had a fancy for reigning without the embarrass- 
ments of constitutional control. : 

In William the Third’s time the obvious inconvenience 
of the death of the Sovereign cua also that of the 
Parliament was done away with by the enactment that 
a Parliament should continue to sit for six months after 
the demise of the Crown, and this remained the rule 
until the passage of the Reform Act, when this con- 
nection between the Orown and the Lords and Commons 
was finally dissolved by the very sensible provision that 
the Parliament should continuo as though nothing had 
happened until its period expired, or the next Sovereign 

ut an end to it. . 
There are only two instances on record of the English 
Parliament convoking itself, and in each case it did so 
because the Crown was in abeyance. The first occasion 
was on April 25th, 1660, when the Lords and Commons 
convoked themselves to pass the measure which recalled 
Charles II. to the throne; and the second was on 
January 22nd, 1689, twenty-two days before the Crown 
was formally offered to William and Mary. 

During the reign of Anne this power of self-convoca- 
tion was formally recognised by the ges of an Act 
which provided that should there no Parliament 
sitting on the demise of the Crown, the last’ preceding 
Parliament should reconvene itself. A second Act 
passed in the reign of George III. limits the duration of 
such a Parliament to six months. The rule with regard 
to a Parliament in existence at the demise of the Crown 
new is that the members shall simply take a fresh oath 
of allegiance to the new Sovereign. 

In the unmaking of a Parliament there are now always 
two distinct stages. When the Ministry has formally 
ennounced its intention of “oing to the country,” the 
current session is put an end to by prorogation, and then 
the royal proclamation issues, finaily dissolving the 


Vavlisment. This is immediately followed by directions 
for the isc of new writs of summons, and this is the 
f.3) stop towers the maliocg of tho new Parliament. 


The writs are sent to the Lords of Parliament—the 
Peers of the Realm—individually, and colloctively to the 
Peers of Scotland, who elect their representatives from 
among their own body. With regard to the House of 
Commons, the writ for each constituency is sent by post 
to the Returning Officer, and it is practically a command 
to him to hold an election and to “return” the name of 
the person (uly elected. 

In England the returning officer is the sheriff for the 
counties and the mayor for the boroughs. In Scotland 
the sheriff acts both for the counties and the burgs 
within his jurisdiction. As soon as the writ is received 
a day must be fixed for the election and a previous one 
for the reception of the names of candidates, who must 
be nominated by properly qualified persons. It is the 
returning officer’s duty to examine the credentials of 
ng can rr and = Hated to receive Hae aor pe 

anyone disqual y peerage, criminal conviction, 
office under the Crown, holy orders, bankruptcy, or lack 
of British citizen nla 

Every nvimina candidate must have a properly 

ited agent, whose business it is to seo that his 
share of the contest is properly conducted, that there is no 
bribery, and that not more than the legal amount of 
monoy is spent on his candidate’s behalf. This being 
done, the clectoral battle is joined and the ballot decides 
its issue. Onee elected, an M.P. cannot legally resign 
his seat ; but by a constitutional fiction he may, if he so 
desirea, vacate it by accepting the “Stewardship of the 
Chilter:: Hundieds,” a shadowy office without duties or 
ay, the holding of which diequalifies him from sitting in 
arliament. 

All the 670 members of the Lower House being duly 
elected, and the 550 odd Lords Spiritual and Temporal 
having taken their seats, the Commons are directed to 
choose a Speaker. This done the Speaker-elect presents 
himself at the Bar of the House of Lords for approval of 
the Crown, whiuh is communicated in a set form of words 
by the Lord Chancellor, and then the Speaker lays formal 
claim to the _bacient pice of the Commons as by 
law and custom acco’ ” and returns to his own House 
to take the oath before the assembled elect of the country. 
He is then in 8 position to administer it to his colleagues, 
and this done the House is duly constituted and qualified 
to make and unmake laws for the nation, the majority of 
whose electors it represents. 

The first item of procedure in a new Parliament is 
always the reading of the speech from the Throne, which 
is practically the forecast of the policy of the Ministry 
into whose hands the result of the elections has put 
the balance of power for the time being. The royal 
speectt is read either by the Sovereign in person or more 
frequently by the Lord Chancellor or one of the Lords 
mmissioners appointed for the purpose. Her present 
Majesty has read the speech in person eight times during 
the last twenty-five years of her reign. 

Two members are chosen in each House by the 
Ministry to move and eecond an address to the Throne 
in reply.to the speech, and in the Commons this gives to 
the Opposition an opportunity, of which they avail them- 
selves most generously, of criticising both ruthlessly 
and discursively the whole peg? of their opponents. It 
ought, however, to be added that it is the invariable 
custom in both Houses to read a bill pro formd before con- 
sidering the ch from the Throne in order to assert 
that right of hee discussion which has been won by the 
British Parliament through so many centuries of strife 
with the Crown. 

An article like the present may be brought to an 
appropriate elose by a few sentences on what has been 
justly termed the legislative omnipotence of the Imperial 
Parliament. The highest authority on the subject, Sir 
Edward Coke, has described its powers in these fairly 
comprehensive, but literally correct words— 

“It is so transcendent and absoftute that it cannot be 
confined either for persons or causes within any 
bounds.” 

No such words as these could be applied to any other 
constitutional body in theworld. In the British Empire an 
Act of Parliament is the expression of the most unim- 
peachable form of human authority. When it once 
issues it cannot be annulled by any means save the vote 
of the same body which gave it form. It overrides alike 
the will of tne Sovercign and the judgments of the 
highest law courts of the land, and to it all men must bow 
if they would keep within the palo of the law. 

In the monarchies of Europe the veto of the Sove- 
reign is sufficient to nullify the will of the people as 
expressed by their representatives, andl even in the so- 
sali caput governed United States the Supreme 
Court of Judicature, consisting of three men, can set 
aside any act of Congress, though ratified by the Senate 
and approved by the Presidential sanction. 

In America. too, no jot or tittle of the Constitution 
can beabrogated save by a practically impossible plebescite 
of two-thirds of the whole male population, while a bare 
majority of our omnipotent Parliament could repeal the 
Act of Settlement, abolish the monarchy, and sweep 
every particle of the British Constitution save itself into 
the limbo of dead forms to which it has already con- 
signed the various royal prerogatives which stood in the 
way of the development of its liberties and privileges. 

This was strikingly proved by the passage of the Sept- 
ennial Act already mentioned. The Parliament elected 
to sit for three years under the Act of 1694 prolonged 
its own mandate to the period of seven years, and there 
was no authority to say it nay. The Threg Estates hed 
spoken end their tiat was unimpeachable. 


FAMOUS ELECTION CRIES. 


However party objects may vary when a general 
election takes place, party cries of some kind or other 
are sure to be raised, involving a laborious exercise of 
human lungs in shouting them, and a prodigious expen 
diture of printer’s ink in addresses, squibs, and broad 
sidos, devoted to their elucidation or enforcement. 

“Protection” and the “ British Farmer” lingered long 
in the electoral field, with the antagonistic watchwords 
of “ Free Trade,” “ No Corn Laws,” and “Cheap Bread,” 
occasionally rendered more emphatic by the exhibition 
of a stout loaf, tranafixed on the top of a pole. 

Eight and twenty years ago dire was the din in the 
land about “ Vested Rights,” “The Throne in Danger,” 
“The British Constituty .,” vociferations which met with 
the res of “Reform for Ever,” “ Down with the 
Rotton Boroughs,” “The Bill! the Whole Bill! and 
Nothing but the Bill!” 

Cotton handkerchiefs were printed illustrative of the 
great “ Russell Purge,” exhibiting Lord John in the 
centre, apron on, shirt sleeves tucked up, busy with 
pestle and mortar, compounding the famous bolus which 
was to purify the representation. 

On the other hand, imaginative pictures were drawn 
of democracy rampaat, overthrowing all existing institu- 
tions, kicking out the lords, upsetting the throne, and 
ruining the nation. No sane man could now be found 
in the three kingdoms who would think of doing good 
service to the pe fcr treating Manchester, Birmisgharn, 
and Leeds as political nonentities, selecting Old Sarum, 
Gatton, and Dunwich as pillars of the State. 

A little further back, extending over a considerable 
period, ‘No Popery” was a famous cry at the hustings. 
Originating in true religions and national feeling, and 
strengthened by a fear of Romanist treachery re dis- 
loyalty, the “No Popery” cry was nevertheless often 
taken up for party purposes. 

Terrible representations were drawn of Protestantism 
being in danger, and of the fires of Smithfield being re- 
kindléd, should the emancipation be conceded. Much 
was said about the British lion being roused, and of the 
impolicy of pressing the measure, and thus further 
infuriating the animal, already in a great rage at its 
proposition. 

A dull reign in the last century, that of George II., was 
enlivened by the Excise Bill of Sir Robert Walpole. The 
Minister pro) to convert the customs duties, pay- 
ablo on certain articles of import as soon as they arnveid 
in port, into excise duties payable on taking them out of 
warehouses for home consumption. He reasoned that, 
by so doing, @ system of bonding, or warehousing, for 
re-exportation might be easily instituted, which would 
tend to make London a free port, and by consequence 
the market of the world. 

Of course, the system would apply to other ports. 
Never was any measure more grossly misrepresented anil 
vituperated. Never was any man more unpopular than 
its author, till he withdrew it. 

His offence was not forgotten at the next general 
election, when “ Liberty,” “ Property,” “No excise,” were 
party words, shouted from the Land's End to John 
o'Groats. Walpole commanded a majority in the new 
Parliament, but it was small, and gradually diminished 
till he was left in a minority and resigned. Seventy 
years later, posterity heartily approved the plan, and 
the warehousing or bonding system wus adopted at the 
commencement of the present century, and is now in 
full operation, to the great benefit of commerce. 

The most curious election cry on record belongs to the 
same reign. Its origin was astronomical, and had 
reference to the annual revolution of the earth round tho 
sun. Down to the year 1752 the Julian calendar, or Old 
Style, was in use in England, in preference to the more 
correct Gregorian calendar, or New Style, adopted by 
most of the civilised nations of Europe. This made our 
reckoning of time eleven days behind that of tho 
Continent, as corrected by the great movements of 
nature. 

Hence, to harmonise national with natural time and 
Continental usage, it became neceseary to throw eleven 
days out of the year named, and, by Act of Parliament, 
it was provided, “that the natural day next immediately 
del the 2nd of September, 17652, shall be called 
and reckoned as the lith day of September, omitting 
the eleven intermediate nominal days of the common 
calendar.” 

This proceeding plunged numbers of people into sore 
perplexity. Hodge, the farmer, and his men scratched 
their heads in vain to have a ray of light thrown upon 
the matter. They could not understand it at all. It 
was the 2nd of September, at night, when they went to 
bed, and the next morning it was the 14th. 

Great numbers whose term of life dated from any one 
of the omitted nominal days, say Septomber 9th, and 
who had been accustomed to observe it as u festival, had 
that year no birthday to keep, fur there was no 
September 9th. 

@ impression was pretty general among tho lower 
classes that, by some occult ig and for ne sinister 
purpose, the Government had defrauded them of the due 
number of their days, and that they were actually so 
much nearer the hour of death than they ought to have 
been. Hence, at the following elections Government 
candidates were angrily ussuulted by the mob, and loud 
were the shouts, “give us back the eleven days we have 
robbed of.” 
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EUEEI WHITE BABWYD I.INEIN. 


Two babies are born on the same day. They are both beautiful bright-eyed boys, and yet whereas one is always the centre Of an 


admiring crowd the other is hardly noticed. This is a source of grief i th wh 
; ; grief and surprise to the mother; but has sh ug th 
she hetself. is entirely free from blame? Are her baby’s clothes as spotless mit Hise) ana ery, aise WARES 


« they might be? Herein lies the key to the mystery. Mothers, give 


NLIGHT 
SOAP 


a trial. For a few pence, in a short time, you or your nurse can wash 
the whole of your baby’s linen at home—without interfering with your 
ordinary round of household duties. Follow the instructions for use:— 
Soap each piece; then roll and place in the suds, and let SUNLIGHT 
SOAP do its work. Remember, no boiling, no bleaching, no waste of 
time, no hard work. The most delicate lace or embroidered articles 
come out brighter than when new. 
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A SPOTLESS SKIN. 
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WHAT..CAN. WE TELL 


_ - Hizarg is the Chartered Accountant's statement with 
regard to the word which was omitted from the para- 


oo the third column of page 779, of issue for woek 
ending June 35th. e 


' @0 1 readers entered, 968 of whom sent the wo 


: please. - the streets were crowded with footed children We bave with buns, Mr. Toole wonld march up to a little bo 
Srverat correspondents have written with regard to the ot ee Pea Et eng geben ts and ask him if he was enjoying himectf, Tintandstely 
little one-l fellow, who, on the day of the first | to that the bare-footed ones had a better chance, and the little fellow’s mouth opened to reply he found a 
- Frese Air treat, with the assistance of his | who have taker off their shoes and stockings in the hope of | bun firmly wetlged between his teeth. A pursefal of 
arutch pushed. a perambulator containing a crippled | catning an excursion ticket. threepenny-bits, which was hronght down by a lady 
friend over the seven miles of cobble stones that lie Gan ore blame them when we remember the green glades of | who accompanied Mr. Toole, p uced such keenness 
- Between the Mile-End Road and Snaresbrook. To the Epping Forest, and look round the grimy courts and alleys of | in races that even the frogs were left unmolested for a 
kind-hearted readers who have s' ted that some- Rotherhithe with their cloee emell, and think that this is the | time; while Mr. Clement Scott came laden witb a huge 
should be done towards vie bigs a) start in frat and only excursion offered tls year to the children of this ’ i hich R 
fing should be dove torerss Goon’ taken into this | sake cary to he hall to be a dws, and the chowea 200 | BOE SS tive,” The Editor's hat—* ak ol boca 
. aT tat ave eany a » mar with ges, en giee. C) 8 which is, of course, 
arp |, : an ficial limb, and that he | march off to the railway statin: while '* Those Left Bebind ” Built on lines commensurate with his capacious 
be given eve Pot getting on well in | are driven back by thé police, Sxcktirty slink to their} brain—was filled to overflowing again and again, and 
| : be » 60.” ' favourite playgrount-~the.foal black mud of the riverside— i 
life if he Chooses c do go. rs while the ae ones go off for aday’s enjoyment in the beautiful ita contents scattered fer-and wide over the grass, 
Ronatp eenils this. wstearste spews :—Which is, the | covutry. W. R. B. makes the following very excellent and sensible 
"most lucrative profession in the country P-- — I wAVE promievd Miss Barclay another Fresx Air Fuxp| suggestion :—Many people have a friend or relative— 
-y -.L don't know. I wish I did. But it isn’t iikely that 1 | lay and have no doubt that her letter will bring forth not exactly a“ poor relation,” but too poor to leave 
i” ghéald give the bonanza eway. a - gnough to defray the expense of it. home and business for two or three weeks, or even for 
sa though scarcely poor enough to give it out to the 
world that he would like to take in excursioniste. Ifa 


IAW. wants to know whether donkey riding is good | Brow is a list of subscriptions to date. The generosity 


Hern is o letter from Mr,.0. J. 
Court, Fleet Strect, B.C., who took down one 
Farag Are Fuxp parti day :— 
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brook, spent a most en, day. I always the 
; = of an excursion which the members of 
RESULT OF MISSING WORD the party seem to detive from it, and I am bound to sy thet.I 


have never known an excursion where the ttle ones 
well catered for. I think it is only right that your 
should know that in the opinion of several old 
experte who were with all the arrangements are 
satisfactory character, reflect the greatest credit 
who have anything to de with arranging the day's program 
The children we took had no qualification but their poverty a 


to 

a 

exacted. The ecene Sheep Lane and Goving Street, 

bone, pon our neta Wat ote Ct ness ve the 
hearts of your contributors could they have witn it. 

Miss Maru Barctay, of the Memorial Mission, Para- 
dise Street, Rotherhithe, sends the Bie ee 
description of the scene among “ Those o Were 
Left Behind” :— 

before the tickets were given out a fo crowd of 


Aspinall, bs. 

Grand total, £360 18s. 83d. 

Souk correspondents have asked what happens when the 
weather is wet. Ona day that looks hopeless, as, for 
inatance, Thursday, June 23rd, did, the children are 
not taken down, but a double dose of them go on 
a succeeding day. 

I wise hereto thank the Maneger of Jeyes’ Sanitary 
Compounds Company, Limited, for his kindness in 
providing free disinfectants for the lavatories at the 
Snaresbrook Retreat. - : 


Many kind friends have come forward to amuse the 
children. Mr. Noble the other dey entertained them 
Long with a very clever apparatus that takes the form of a 
children filled the streets pear our mission ball ; number of small spectroscopes, and gives the most 
most ones were admitted, and those who could put on wondorful appearance to photographs viewed through 
cuniey c rp ae gases ee bold pd eased it. Professor Bourne, saa sped House, Plaistow, 
Then the tickets w: ds le COWDCRS Md has arran to amuse the children one afternoon 
Saye lay claim to better garthents, to their wonderment | with a Me eegaal entertainment, and Mr. Alek 
SOF. a. the hall wore hhandveds of griewed litale faces, and | Feitley, of 176, Btanford Be oe oe arranged 
numbers running to my house eagerly could I not do'any-| to give them an exhibition of electrical dancing figures 
thi: ie A Alas a Z was impossible. And yet whose and galvanic apparatus. 
EEE nddog thelr ached as they looked upon tt Grvfead. | OX Friday, June 24th, Mr J. L. Toole, the famous 
ing eyes filling with tears, as they turned away with a sob of comedian, drove down to Snaresbrook with Mr. 
tment P Clement Scott and some other friends, and gave 
Then came the mothers hegging for tickets for their little the 200 children who were fortunate enough to 
be there on that day a real treat. The toy stall 
was almost swept bare, and not a chiid went 
home without eome gift or other. It was pleasant 
to see Mr. Toole surrounded by scores of r 
little maidens, to whom he was gravely doling out lee 
He played many amusing tricks on the children. The 
one which was perhaps the most appreciated was 
worked thus:—Having stuffed his capacious pockets 
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ZERPE 


about Romans and shaving that" appoared 


“lo that the sealed envelope handed to me by 
Peaveon's ‘W fa connection with this competition has 
been opened and contained the word exultation.” 


124, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


: Here is the passage in part:— 5 
i And was accordingly celebrated with great exnltation. a 


"fo make amounts even we havo added 6s. 
to the £801 1s. Od. to be divided, which means that the 
winners get. £3 ls. Gd. apiece. Their names and 
addresses will be found on page 806. 


one of these poor women with a sigh. 

Poor little ragged children. Will not some who are going 
from their comfortable homes to spend a month at the seaside, 
deny themselves como little luxury to give one trief day’s 
en to ‘* Those Left Behind ? 

excursion was on aria rer on the previous Sunday 


Rsapszas who.wish to become possessed of one of our 
pencil-cases this week must do the best they can 
towards making a well-known proverb from the words, 
Greona LION'S SHARE ALMOELT GONE. Post-cards only, 


| of our readers still bears most practical fruit, and :f 
only subscriptions keep on coming in as they do at 
present, the treats can be kept going until the middle 
of Beptember :— 


who suffer frome eluggis) tiver.~—- - 

. Most excellent. A goor jotting up is supposed by the | 
medical faculty to be s capital thing for the infirmity 
which our correspondent mentiens ; and if the antle- 


well-to-do friend or relative wrote ae fee that instead 
of going to the seaside boarding or ing-house he 
proposed paying visit for such a time, and naming a 
consideration not in excess of the usual cost of an 


man who perches himself upon the extreme en of al a Man t : es ;' Il 
donkey, and es that intelligent beast. to move paper. 64.: B.S. P., oe ri famine, oa ©. Hodgson. outieg elsewhere, it ght out mutually pleasant 
a walk, does not get this, he will have good as Se Ee ete fang eg ag hag! al pea to all concerned. 
‘pessoa to complain that he las beon swindled. Wihveombs 1 a 8, He ngs, 2a: i i “Heodl oe é8.; eG, Me aie :—The following was my own sxyeienre on 
: ee . 1, a ; Railw terday. Smit Bon 
Tas truly awful consequetices that may result from a | Onty Culld, 2s. aon 10,3 Mies Matthews, 2s. 61; ey pam pletion ae none apace! peas ae 


into a paper never ceely pe” 


slight error ight /” 
- sented themselves to me moet cl until t! eas i ecep vende an he wil bee die tide tne, 
comic 


ing letter came to hand the oth from BE. BR, einen: 2.3 W. H. Game, ; 
hearer the other day from BBR. [it G Sessier fe 64: Pele, Wall Wiebe hoters Cullasg™. | thought the boy cried “London papers; « re, 
y get into sericus “bs saath G_R. Putt, me; BH. ln, Teg, te G. Hi Ward, 3. and such like.” Calling the boy and halding out a six- 
¥ reed the aoiusing anecdote about “ Bonk Reto bad teen |. ns Be Ball, igs M.A, Marvip 20 92, turs bat te he said: “Give me some ‘such like’” | Boy 
red eonape eng, Bonk eae thea cine ts A ats | eee eer Lat into oe compara 
seats Rising ia ray tay ie 1a | Shame Poin ea ag S| Saar ln son tan aad 
ca r Ey * " Concoren, 42 ; F. Jeckson, 1s.; G. 8. Jonde, 2g, 6d.; Morte Van uard whistles, engine whist'es, rain starté, y 
source : nce but, fact, passing ‘Trozer, Js. 64:3 W. H. Ade, ls. 8d.: Oornellas, Te. : »C. Largatty 18.5 cries “London papers! comic papers! and Search 
it off as my own, as“I usually do in such cases. ¥ was | &. W. ; A. Metont, 2s; &. Hubball, le; W. Morn and C. Ovoke, Light!” Fell Searched for the Light, and 
wary. Gigaset, | however," to find that my ‘family—that es 0. AP Bratt, BE F, Willams, o4.; J. Welch Mr) TPone cae ched for the Light, au 
Hehe Dinas ar ae Spee nage hci | ea ae a a a 
ot with scorn, told me not to B. Kobl, to. tyranh, for Simiwy, ts. ; H. H. Smith, Groen, 25.; 
at oe before my children ; whilst my little eleven- Sous i W! Sate m6 ie. tom es, Baby Mange POSTAL RATES. 
at me. en ae enok flea Sei ey me flr ee ee eee ek rt Harvey. ii; ire. te. 6d. 3 , , 
ae ae sn t'resder of Peatoon's. When his langh was out the | Bash, ine; B Bute : 2 AW, Devi m,s Ai ods Beil tei ZA, | | Peareon's, Workly will be sent direct from the offices 
RISA cy sacar vaeneey ole eens | SR Vue eS |tntoloeg mem pom 
Sins Shyer Ser nee ee are | et Morar tg a er: | 
a me to's than you are ever likely Mp. Halder Ae ee et in tg. ME Geotmeniee bel} 000° UR LORE Geter 3 8 
til popet bed te_ronlery “say Lad did they teach | B.S. fay sy Gen cinta ae eran 
et that echool that the Brazilians spoke Spenish, father ?” 20; G. Bley, de.; A. "So. P.Oallington end’ sedy Three Months':........ 209. 
Jad them it dawned upon me for the first time aut an hl G. Wilner: Denti bs Od. 8. Oar tarde; Mr. Tater, 20. Postage (at book rates) being # penny a co 
nes I bad made of myself, all: through sanding godiather 0 HA. Wrih, me 1a /G,F. Hodson, 1a W Lay B08. : tin easias: PY: 
Slop, and remeber, het, ee, at | Ge ea ck Aiea an  at ciel ies |» Otipee sents hetero 
= ree Yaak boy se melas gone, end I have become 6a. F Onrwen, 263 0. HB. 2.5 V. B., 20. 68. 7A pret, 1s; rere Telegraphic’ wtddress — : 
will begin to smoke now, and how can I = ie 0.7 eT ae a Geatey, be De Omit, Tans A. Lebecin.s | “Hysounsous, LOxon. 
him ‘ Garay ty: Tomah ab Marl Oza 8; : Beaker Back Numbers more than a Month old, Sd. each. 
__..____— Atal] events I- hope this afflicted t 2 de. ; T. B. Winterbottom, 10s.; Pontardawydd, J SoLe AGEStTs FoR AUSTRALASIA: 
will retain eufficiant suthority over his tarp child to Rieti, tp re Sore fo: Daa Willams mat 18H | Messrs, R.A. THOMPSON § Co., Sydney § Melbourne, 
m ‘inculcate: 33. W. . . ; . : 3 ‘ : 
inadvisabi endeavouri Sek ae Fa ecaspd tage in; W.¢ Greenwond, %.; per J. N, Valea P. W. can be obtained in Paris at Neal's Library, 248, 
witticism ‘sie owe in theks columns. If ever | Strerness foundry Subearibers, ee Wo hag 3 Ruo Rivoli, and at the principal Kiosks. 
wickedness was swiftly and justly punished, it was in oP: Sy. R aonieecm, 4s = 
have been collected by the persons named — 
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A WONDERFUL MEDICINE 


ore) ENTRY MACHINISTS CO.,L10}] BILIOUS AND NERVOUS DISORDERS, 


Londons 15 & 16, HOLBORN VIADUCT. Manchester : 9, ST. MARY'S GATE. 


Sick Headache, Constipation, 
Weak Stomach, Impaired 
Digestion, Disordered Liver, 


and Female Complaints. 


Prepared only, and sold Wholesale, by the Proprietor, 
THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helen's, Langgshire, 


Sold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Dealers everywhere, in 
Boxes, 93d., 1s. 14d., and 2s. 9d. each. 


FULL DIRECTIONS WITH EACH BOX. 


Beecham’s Tooth Paste 


Will recommend itself; it is efficacious, economical, cleanses the teeth, perfumes the breath, 
removes tartar, and prevents decay. It is composed of the best known ingredients for 
neutralising the acids of the mouth, preventing all deleterious deposits upon the teeth (which 
cause them to decay and become loose), and the CURE of spongy or unhealthy gums, and 

DUMAS, at the Labo- is a pleasant and reliable dentifrice. ‘lhe loss of the Teeth is soon followed by ill-health. 
, London, NE BEECHAM'’S TOOTH PASTE is put up in collapsible tubes, perfectly air-tight, and 
en cci tor Postal | LATRe bottles, 30. 6d 60 adjustable that no waste need occur; the packages are pretty for the toilet table, and most 


Orders. {Bansers— and be. convenient for the travelling bag. They are sold everywhere for ONE SHILLING EACH. 
ondon ‘ounty.) 


A REMARKABLE BIACKLEAD. 


Le EORETS Ee a ISIN G. SMUT easiest, quickest, 


ideon care 


Lirerpoot Ttention B CHEAPEST, & BEST 
ee BLACKLEAD 


IK sue ig IN THE WORLD. 


MAO EK’sS - _Double STARCH, 


Contains RICE, STARCH, BORAX, GUM, WAX, &c., as well as the STARCH GLOSS 
Saves TIME, LAROUE, snd ONCEMTAINTE, ae in it ar combined, in thair PROPER PROPORTIONS, 
ALL INGREDIENTS necessary t» produce KEAUTIPUL WHITB GLOSSY LINE 
CHBAPKsI AND BEST 


2 Malan teh fas aceeitot. Tainense oe 4 ELLORS Ala/r /Drulen IN 8d. BOXES. 


Samples of above three articles post free fon six stamps, or of an greg swe atam ps. Name this paper. 
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BASIBST, QUICKKST, 


WATERPROOF KNAPSAOKS for Artista, 00. LON 
Cyoligta. ¢ GREAT SALE OF THE 


“ECLIPSE” CARPETS, (*s2.) 


x 3a Neve : The Largest ever Gold at the Price. 
5 . BY os & I_ will forward direct from the 
MAKER: OF we Fess 8. eac a Dr. MACKENZIE” Ss Looms to an 3 a 5 To your Homes, 
AS 7 Ell ” division. No. mia, tide CATARRH CURE 4 Weve WHT LY Carriage Free, 
DELI HOk outalde pocket. No. 8 SMELLING BOTTLE. 
has twooutside pockets H . ! room, rome &o., bordered 4/9 
as per jilustration. Cuses Cold in the Head, cures Nervous. {aoe . and woven in colours, large each, 
PoaTats PREFERRED. Headache, instantly relieves Hay Fever 4b! 1 @nough to cover any ordinary. jaa ee 
vo. 5. DaDats EXRCOTRD Ae: remedy fork valedpediry Ne olad ; sised room. ae an adve In. Twenty 
. | OF goods t rie 
Rotariow. Soud b ’ . = any middle profit. eae Patterns. 


DROITWIGH BRINE BATHS FOR “TIAIR REMOVED. a ort Cae te 8) = Be eee 
™ NE = Pee ware mita\ T h i. houses s of 
oH of Rheumatism, Cout, HA i REMOVED eee ee LSA z x ope eee or Lwo it 


~ x ; or Four Carpete: 20s. 
PERMANENTLY, Wo D THING : . ; Carriage Free. Satisfaction cod evans 
Cu R Solatica, Neuralgia, t and . Branch. Particula: lars froe_on receipt of [Advertise A Af 4 ait! Ondere extrecrdiners lc mot he repeat od 
Lumbago, Paralysis, &o. a Nt Ostond Geren dO AyISS: 1 | PEACH'S” POPULAR PRINCESS” PARCEL vi 
MEDAL MARKING INK OR PENCIL 


DEAFNESS CURED LACE DRESS & MANTLE-CAPE 
Sonnet aes heating, turns black while writing).® [Containing ona Dros ep angih: G yards superd bisek 


CARRIAGE PAID ibe 
2 @ (Rog'd) Lot No. 477. : 
7 entitling Purchaserto name cr mono. a1 t ng, @ inc>gs deep ee ah a a 
m RU UBBE TA MP, for marking hoe! ‘ : ‘£ to nig Mi ec aa : 0 : 
TGoia Meal nnd oibec: awards Caurtom.= fa . Soarget at: He ret > ingame 2 a a 4 ae 
‘or selling Cclourable I mit: Vs S djett 
tions. W 1g joera beware. Works: 75, Southgate ery alt sl if Oa ie Fe Usual 
Boad, Losdo: P k cE A URE iacats (2 gre rrp 


und bust, over 
va Seng |Spsct sons Ge 


ter Gate, Nottingham? } ye each, po Battygs of Black Silk 
Gnrerelothing ‘WEALTH EXERCISER pyaar ws h & Bins, No _ in ppreval.  Hilustrated Lace 
a c | A aA 3 
—< Ctl ast | ' Parcal” 5 Lave Ourtains. ae. reareiage paid. i 


GivEN AwWwawywT 
WITH EVERY Gi AND ls. BOTTLE OF 
CRYSTAL PALACE JOHN BOND'S GOLD 


RA * I particulars see price list, pust Ireo. : 2 o NA 
in SEsaance mile oo bor = Fo iy d . British Cycle Mounte are the Finest !! : Ion ‘ ] mire red es Oondttion: Sbie te a youns or 
¥ : + 7h or 
RODIE’S IMPERIAL HAIR DYE ae cumpre: chaveo, |i a . Pk Bg be be eae 
4 = | Ber. Got pls "Indo A Poeumatie, Ee . wasn pours 
er BD, ONB LIQUID : | by 40,000 phys:cians, law- hd- sail lasting. ’ 
am y P 


ALENTINE, 
, 89, Baker St., London, W. 
“ The Honse Beautiful.” 


‘ hy : 7 BB'S ORYSTOGRAPHS trans- 
imless, P, mars | Sew’, . Lt blank cheerices wi 
ae fees Par (replies ccs | rm rate Lion's 2 agufeser Sava |FURNISH ON EASY TERMS. 
le if eo el 
ROLY 6/- 10/6 (Seeretly Packed) q ion kel-plated, "ae. ee S y w pence. IMustrated Catalonue orthres Vers’ Gredd > Pani rare, Coretta 
, 41 Museum Street, London. |i ammmmmweal Scientite Physical Cul- | Man ant pot, 8, aaa . Ww. LEE & 00, mip AND FURNISHING COMPANY: 6: 
ONCE, TRTED, ALWAYS USED. us saad: MAUOOLESTTELD. p Bouth Bridge, Edinburgh. 75, and 77, Juad Strect, King's Cross, Lund. 
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PATENT 


‘Soap 


, WV 


a Ancien oral SINSHINE or CHEMICALS. 


CAnd counted out his store 
Of money, which he found with glee | 
Ao 


Grew daily more and more; s- 
Because for wise economy N O Rubbin S 


His laundry offered scope 


By never using any hind 
But TITAN PATENT SOAP! h t Vv 
whatever. |, 


“The Queen was in the parlour” 


Makes Flannels — etna sat without a care | 
: Makes Clothes i: 


Gating with calm, contented mind 


Soft and Her bread-and-honey. fare ; | ee 
LAST 


For “washing-day” no troubles brought 


To make her sulk or mope— 


She knew the merits and the power Twice as Long. | 


Of TITAN PATEXT SOAP! 
3 


“The Maid was in the garden” 
The clothes she hung to dry 6 


A With whiteness like the driven snow — os 
Dazzled the blackbird’s eye ; —_— By 

But when the Knave applauded her 

BAR She pointed to the rope : 

rs 8 And said—" Not [—they’ mY washed themselves ° ~ 


With TITAN PATENT SOAP! a 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS: 


The LIVERPOOL PATENT SOAP 60., Limited, LIVERPOOL. 


“sement Department, Selt's, 167, Fleet Street, London, B.C. General Offices: Temple Chambers, London, E.¢. ) 
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